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THE WAYFARER 


& june turns us all into highwaymen, riding happily on 
Ruppert-Reingold-Burmashave-studded roads, to conference, or 
home or work camp. Of these roads Ogden Nash has cleverly 
complained: 


I think I shall never see 

A billboard lovely as a tree 
Indeed, unless the billboards fall 
I shall never see a tree at all. 


& Jeeniide is a term signifying an appalling number of 
fatal accidents involving drivers 20-24 years of age. The past 
vear's terrible total for this group: 7,100 killed and 320,000 
more injured. Not that all young people are reckless: more 
cars, more youthful drivers and the higher speed potential of 
modern cars add up to a national problem. Careful driving by 
sober drivers is indicated. 


& \ revolution is afoot at U. of Indiana, but agreeably 
mixed there with the smell of fresh paint. Alert local noses 
traced the paint to the Christian Center (a Bloomington 
nursery and community house) where 20 ATO pledges were 
busily plying brushes and paint to Walls and furniture. This 
chore done, they roofed a home and cut wood for an im- 
poverished family. This constructive program was Alpha Tau 
Omega’s substitute for Hell Week, with dynamic Robert Lol- 
lar, ATU’s president, given accolades by the Dean of Students 
and by the campus Daily Student tor the “Best Idea Yet.” 
Amen, amen. Let the idea spread, giving rise to a wave of the 
future, with Brotherhood Week riding the crest and Hell 
Week lost in the deeps. 


& The brush-off given to many applicants for scholarships 
has long been a scandal. Now comes the newly established 
John Hay Whitney Foundation of Opportunity Fellowships. 
“Opportunity” here means that aid may be given to any tal- 
ented and needy student, with an especially warm receptive- 
ness for American Indian students, American Negroes and per- 
sons of Spanish-speaking ancestry. (The Foundation’s address 
is: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York.) ... How doth the busy 
book-burner keep his bonfire alight: The Nation reports that 4 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court has been dropped 
quietly from New York City’s approved texts for public schools 
because of its jibes at medieval clergy. Soon thereafter a court 
action requested dropping Oliver Twist and The Merchant of 
Venice from the school libraries because of their ‘“‘anti-Sem1- 
tism.”” Decision was to admit Dickens and Shakespeare, but 
Yankee is still out for school children. Harold Ehren- 
sperger, distinguished editor of motive, is off to India as an 
I-g.... John Oliver Nelson (the J.O.N. of these pages) goes 
to Yale July ist to inaugurate a new course of vocational 
guidance for ministers-to-be. . . . Ed Espy’s dissertation is in 
the binding stage at this writing and is slated for professorial 
examination soon. 


B May hath 3:1 days, and June (hopefully) hath promise of 
leisure for reading those waiting books. Such hours are as 
precious jewels, to be searched out and guarded jealously, 
whether on shipboard, in conference quiet hours, or in a hay- 
shielded loft of a Vermont barn. On my own 12-inch Summer 
Shelf I single out with anticipatory eye: Smith’s Killers of the 
Dream; E. Roosevelt’s This I Remember; Trueblood’s Signs 
of Hope. Audens’ Enchafed Flood also waits. And for study 
there are the finely wrought new Commission reports, the one 
on Essential Characteristics, the other on Message and Mission. 


—G.S. 


What and by Whom 


GRADUATES LOOK AHEAD is adapted from an address by President 
Paul Limbert to the Springfield College graduating class, last 


MONOCHROME (a poem) is by Howard Frisbee, a Westminster 


A PREFACE TO LIFE is by Arthur R. McKay, on leave from a teach- 
ing position in Russell Sage College and currently tracking down 
a Ph.D. degree in New College, Edinburgh . 


CAN WE MODERNS PRAY? comes from Rabbi Levi A. Olan who 
speaks convincingly to Christian as well as Jewish audiences. He 
Serves im Delles.  . CQ 


WHAT SHALL THE CHRISTIANS SAY? is by the thoughtful William 
Rogers, an undergraduate in Hanover College and student chair- 
man of the United Student Christian Council . . . . . WW 


COLLEGIATE WITNESS 1950 comes from Harry E. Smith, capable and 
photogenic chairman of the National Student Council of YMCA }] 


MUST POLITICS BE DIRTY? asks the politics-wise Lucy Ruggles, 
Texas ‘46 and already a seasoned strategist in affairs political 13 


THE THREAT TO RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN ASIA gives impressions of 
several months of Asian travel, by Charles W. Ranson, General 
Secretary of International Missionary Council . . . . . 


THE PARTLY OPEN DOOR is by Joseph M. Smith who was stationed 
in Wuhu under the United Christian Missionary Society when the 
Communists took over that area of China last spring. Now doing 
deputation travel in the USA, he hopes to return to China . 17 


GRAVEL AND GLORY IN GORYOKAU reports on the work of the 
now famed J-3s, told by Wayne Cowan, one of their number . 19 
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GRADUATES 


LOOK AHEAD 


PAUL M. LIMBERT 


Of all the remarkable human interest stories that could be told about 
members of the 1950 graduating class, | give you only a few samples: 


Among them are several who paid so little attention to academic work 
in high school that they entered college on probation, yet they grad- 
uated with praise or high praise. 


There is the young fellow who never counted on going to college 
because his family had no money, but through the “G.!. Bill” he found 
it possible to enter college after the war. He became a varsity athlete 
and is now headed for further graduate study. 


There is the student from a small town, one of a family of eleven 
children, who managed to save a substantial sum for his college edu- 
cation but then turned it all over to his father to enable him to start a 
small business and thereafter earned his way through college. 


There are those who thought once of preparing for engineering or 
business but become deeply interested in youth leadership and were 
directed here. 


There is the story of one who decided to study for the ministry as a 
result of his experiences in college and of another who came to college 
intending to enter religious work but changed his mind and is now 
uncertain about the future. 


Some of these graduates have not yet found the kind of positions they 
want. They are well prepared; they have much to contribute; but the 
competition for jobs in some fields has become acute and they are 
beginning to wonder whether all their efforts have been worth while. 


Others may be disappointed in the jobs they get. The school or the 
agency will not be the kind they pictured in the classroom; the rela- 
tionships with supervisors or colleagues will not be as cordial as they 
expected; the opportunity for creative work will be less than they hoped. 


Certainly the general social situation is far from reassuring. It is the 
destiny of our generation to live in what Arnold Toynbee calls “a time 
of trouble.” Although the acute danger of a third world war has dimin- 
ished somewhat we are bound to live for some years amid tensions and 
under an uneasy truce. The economic picture is changing also; we must 
count on considerable readjustment and retrenchment. Many fear the 
encroachment of government into business and welfare; others regard a 
further degree of socialization as inevitable and in the long run desir- 
adle. In short, none of us can plan very far ahead; there are enough 
uncertainties to cause all of us anxious moments. But what may these 
young men and women hope to accomplish? 


Each graduate must answer these questions for himself but as an aid 
in the process | present some observations drawn from personal experi- 
ence and some convictions rooted in our Christian faith: 


One answer we can rule out quickly, even though it is all too preva- 
lent in many circles. This is the point of view that a job is purely a 
bread-and-butter matter, almost wholly a means to other ends, holding 
little value in itself, primarily a question of security. One might para- 
phrase Robert Burns by saying, “A job’s a job for a’ that.” “So long as 
a position is secure, pays reasonably well and gives one plenty of leisure 
time it can be tolerated as a necessary evil, even though the work 
itself is not interesting and perhaps makes no real contribution to the 
life of the community. If it carries social prestige, all the better.” An 
older alumnus who spent most of his life in educational work has re- 
cently taken a managerial position with a small business firm. He sees 
all the difference in the world, he tells me, between the atmosphere in 
this office and that to which he has been accustomed. Everything seems 
to center around the weekly pay check and no one appears to be 
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deeply interested in the work itself. Contrast this attitude with the re- 
mark of one of the seniors who said to me, after he had turned down 
a job with an insurance company, “But what is money compared with 
doing what you want to do?” 

It would not be fair to draw a line between business and professional 
positions and to say that lack of interest in the job itself is character- 
istic of business and industry, because many persons of integrity and 
high motivation are finding a career of usefulness in commercial and 
industrial fields. What counts is the attitude and the sense of intrinsic 
worth-whileness, regardless of the field of work. A man may enter any 
profession, including the ministry or teaching, with a point of view that 
is essentially materialistic and sometimes cynical. He is merely using the 
job for some other end; he is not giving himself to the job. 


There is a second much more plausible vocational motivation—the 
pursuit of happiness. Sometimes this is conceived in limited terms as 
happiness for oneself; often it includes the kind of work that brings 
happiness to others. Is this not the worthiest of goals, that one should 
get abundant personal satisfaction out of his work? What higher cri- 
terion can there be? 


Let us recognize at once that happiness is one essential element in 
sound vocational motivation. If one fails to find personal satisfaction in 
his work, there is something wrong with his vocational choice. Perhaps 
he was pushed into this kind of work by overzealous parents or by a 
clever sales talk. 


Let us admit also that much depends on a definition of terms. If 
“happiness” is interpreted in terms of deep, long-range, socially sig- 
nificant satisfactions, no one would deny the validity of this motivation. 
But then to say that one has a right to view one’s vocation primarily 
from the standpoint of happiness really begs the question. What kind 
of happiness do you mean? What are the satisfactions that you prize 
most highly? 

Furthermore, at best the “happiness” answer betrays the overempha- 
sis in our culture on subjective factors. We do no service to our young 
people when we encourage them to make decisions wholly on the basis 
of how they feel about the matter. It is characteristic of young people 
in our middle-class, overly individualistic culture to put a premium on 
their own good times and the personal satisfactions they feel, with too 
little regard for the wider implications for their own future or for society. 


This leads naturally to a third answer to the question | am posing: 
What are our graduates really trying to accomplish as they graduate 
from college? What motivation will keep them going through thick and 
thin? 

You may anticipate that | intend to speak now in favor of a service 
motive. But | do so with hesitation and only in quotation marks. The 
term “service” has been overworked and superficially interpreted in some 


quarters. We have “service” clubs that are in danger of becoming 
merely weekly luncheon gatherings. Occasionally employees are paid less 
than an equitable wage or salary on the ground that they are engaged 
in a “service” enterprise. Sometimes a business enterprise stresses the 
“service” it gives in terms of convenience or quick delivery to conceg| 
the poor quality of the product. 


But let us use “service” here in terms of meeting a genuine personal 
or social need. And let us draw our first illustration from the matter. 
of-fact business world. Recently Fortune carried an article which at. 
tempted to summarize the attitude of college graduates as they were 
being interviewed for jobs in business and industry. The writer was struck 
by the small proportion of these young men who look forward to going 
into business for themselves; most of them want to be placed in large 
corporations, even in somewhat humble positions. Part of the reason is 
a plain desire for security. But, says the writer, this is more than looking 
out for themselves; over and over again these men say they want to do 
something worth while, and to most of the young people this meant— 
in the writer's own phrase—"service to others.’ The average graduate 
nowadays tends “to evaluate success less on the basis of concrete 
achievement than on services performed.’ One student at a round table 
discussion put it this way: “People who are just selfish and wrapped 
up in themselves have the most trouble, and people who are interested 
in other people are the type of persons who are not much concerned 
about security. Somehow the security is provided in the things they do 
and they are able to reach out beyond themselves.” 


So listen to several of this year’s graduates as they spoke to me per- 
sonally: 


“| want to work with kids; they are the salvation of the future.” . . 
“| like to work with individuals better than with groups and | want to 
catch them young.” .. . “I want to get into coaching, for more contact 
with individuals. ...” ... “Whatever | get into, | want to be of 
service to the Negro people.” 


Here is no fad or frill or luxury; this is work that has to be done. 
Note that when the focus is put on these objective needs, there is 
bound to come a large measure of satisfaction and security. But these 
are by-products and one will take risks or endure much that is per- 
sonally unpleasant or distasteful for the sake of the larger good. 


This, | submit, is a Christian concept of vocation. It makes no arti- 
ficial distinction between types of work, putting in a class by them- 
selves so-called “Christian callings.” It puts all necessary work, whether 
it be business or professional, manual or intellectual, on an equal basis. 
The primary justification of and motivation for the work is that it serves 
God and one’s neighbor. It involves a sense of mission whereby with all 
humility one may say that he is called of God to make his own par- 
ticular contribution. 


MONOCHROME 


lf, at creation, God had made 

The earth a single constant shade 
Of green or red or blue or white, 
Our days would be but lighted night. 


No gold and red at dusk or dawn, 
The sky, its mottled pattern gone, 
Would pose a changeless hue all day; 
No mingling blue and white and grey. 


The seasons, destined to repeat 
Unmarked save by degrees of heat 
And growth and rain, would simply be 
Reviews of drab monotony. 


In flowers and grass and trees no tint, 
Variety would leave no hint 

Of loveliness but in form and scent; 
Nature devoid of sentiment. 


In such a landscape you and I, 
Mere moving silhouettes, would cry 
For contrast to give life new zest, 
Reveal life’s beauty at its best. 


—HOWARD FRISBEE 
Westminster College (Pennsylvania) 
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THAT searching cynic, the late 
Heywood Broun, when informed 
that there were well over 600 mil- 
lion Christians in the world, replied, 
“Where in fell are they?” That dis- 
turbing question challenges all who 
would be practising Christians, for 
if we were making a truly effective 
witness the world would know where 
we are. It would find us at the very 
center of a love-driven revolution 
which would be upsetting the world. 

Our own generation, born be- 
tween two world wars and standing 
trembling on the brink of a third 
and last, knows that hell has broken 
loose on earth. It, too, is asking— 
sometimes facetiously, but more 
often in desperation, Where in such 
a hell are the Christians? 

Far too frequently the only an- 
swer to be found on a college cam- 
pus is a wavering facsimile of that 
enthusiasm (God-within-ness) which 
rendered any such question needless 
in the heroic days when early Chris- 
tians were upsetting the world. To 
be sure, there are hopeful signs, on 
and off the campus; but in too many 
places the reality of the Christian 
way is confused with the phenomena 
of increased attendance, bigger and 
better programs, and more and 
more funds for the support of 
a meaningless cycle of multiple 
activities. And in too many 
places the only possible answer 
is to point to a small and 
faithful group meeting every 
Wednesday at four, as usual. 

Because I believe that the 
Christian faith and life can an- 
swer the question Broun and 
others have posed; because I 
believe that Christians have in 
this day the greatest opportuni- 
ies for effective service the 
Church has ever known; and 
because I am certain that we 
have a charge to “watch in all 
things, endure afflictions, do 
the work of an evangelist, make 
full proof of (our) ministry,” 
[ venture to propose three 
fundamental elements of the 
Christian witness: (1) we are 
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Preface Life 


ARTHUR R. McKAY 


called upon to proclaim; (2) we are 
called upon to teach; (3) we are 
called upon to engage in and pro- 
mote, Christian fellowship. 


STUDENTS of apostolic Christian- 
ity will at once recognize that these 
elements appeared again and again 
in the period of Christendom’s first 
expansion. As these three elements 
took hold of the faith and life of 
the first followers of the Way, these 
became men of such power as to 
challenge the Roman Empire itself 
and to shock the lovers of an ir- 
relevant type of religion into sharp 
reaction. The world knew where 
these Christians were! We would be 
wise to re-examine the elements of 
their witness in this day of our op- 
portunity. 


First, then, we are called upon to 
proclaim. Of course, proclamation 
takes many forms. A man _ whose 
tongue is tied when he stands before 
his fellows may yet proclaim the 
Gospel by what he is. And the proc- 
lamation, in whichever form, has a 
wisdom and a winsomeness that the 
centuries have authenticated. But 
what are we to proclaim? That there 
was once a man named Jesus who 


came out of Nazareth with a word 
of peace upon his lips and good-will 
in his heart? That those who walk 
in this man’s way do good works 
and practice brotherhood? Yes, but 
more than this—far more. We are 
called upon to proclaim that this 
man is the very Son of God, the 
Lord and Savior of men. This 1s 
our Gospel, our good news—not that 
a new system of ethics has been 
taught, but that God has become 
flesh and dwelt among us, that we 
behold his glory . . . full of grace 
and truth! 

To preach a new moralism and 
call zt the Gospel is to lose the cen- 
tral fact of the Christian witness. 
Such an announcement sends forth 
no challenge worthy of God’s mighty 
act in Christ, it brings no new hope 
to a world weary of living in hell. 
No, ours must be a_ proclamation 
that sin has been defeated, that God 
is victorious over death and sin, that 
through Him who came that we 
might have the more abundant life 
the power unto salvation was made 
the central fact of history. 

Many Christian students have 
thought such a proclamation too 
dogmatic. Repulsed by the piosity 
with which God’s self-disclosure 
has been proclaimed by the so- 
called fundamentalists, they 
have turned their own evangel 
into a lukewarm, compro- 
mising, watered-down Jesusan- 
ity. Still others, desirous of 
making the widest possible ap- 
peal to their fellow-students, 
have hit upon the expedient of 
pretending that there are no 
real differences between Chris- 
tians and non-Christians. After 
all, they say, boil down all the 
major religions and_ they 
amount to the same thing— 
Fatherhood of God and broth- 
erhood of man. 

Entirely aside from the cor- 
ruption of Christian faith 
which both these points of 
view represent, it can be dem- 
onstrated by countless exam- 
ples of decadent Christian 
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groups on campuses across the land 
that they do not even succeed in 
their avowed purpose—namely, the 
attraction of students to the Chris- 
tian faith and life. 


SO, THEN, the first consideration 
advanced as a preface to life is be- 
fore us. We must proclaim Christ. 
We must humbly yet unswervingly 
proclaim that at the very center of 
our faith and life as Christians 
stands the fact of God's self-dis- 
closure in Jesus Christ. If we are dif- 
ferent people, new men and women 
of power, it is because he _ has 
gripped us with his strength! “What 
I live by,” said Augustine, “I impart.” 
So must we, and, I venture to believe, 
to a generation which has known 
hell on earth, the glad news which 
we proclaim comes with power that 
persuades. No individual can afford 
to neglect this first element of the 
Christian witness. So too, campus 
religious groups proclaim 
through its program this first fact 
of the Christian faith and life. 


Second, we are called upon to 
teach. The proclamation will set be- 
fore the men and women of our day, 
in all its dramatic majesty, God’s 
mighty act in Christ. But we are 
called upon also to help those who 
have heard in part to understand 
more fully. What does God’s self- 
disclosure mean for Christians, for 
the world, for you, for me? What 
does it teach us about nature, man, 
and God? What are its consequences 
in the realm of ethics? How does the 
love of God (agape) constrain us in 
our relationships with one another? 

Perhaps the central fault of the 
so-called fundamentalists (referred 
to above), those who have remem- 
bered to make the proclamation, is 
that they tend to stop right there. 
Too often the acceptance of God in 
Christ is reduced to a verbal assent, 
made a very simple ultra-individual- 
istic thing. It deserves more at our 
hands. “Not every one that says 
unto me, Lord, Lord, but he that 
does the will of my father... ,” 
says our Master. “Where in_ this 
hellish world are the Christians,” 
asks our own generation. That is to 


say, what evidence is there in their 
lite that these who call themselves 
Christians are new men and women 
of power? What do they more than 
others? 

We need also to consider the im- 
plications of our faith for living in 
these troubled times. And yet, it 
must be observed that the “haves” 
here, as well as in other realms of 
human activity, are apt to regard 
themselves as having already arrived 
at beatification. To the penetrating 
word of Jesus and the disturbing 
question of our own generation, we 
need, for humility’s sake, to add 
Paul’s commentary on the Corin- 
thians, “You were not able for solid 
food, and you are not able even 
now....’ Much serious thought and 
prayer, much courageous venturing 
into creative pathways of service, 
much deep probing of human rela- 
tionships is demanded if we are to 
embrace as living realities the im- 
plications of our Gospel, our good 
news, for these bad days. 

So, then, we are to teach and we 
are to learn, one from another and 
all from Christ, what the fact of 
God’s self-disclosure means for us— 
in politics, in economics, in local 
planning and in world affairs. And 
we are to share with those outside 
our fellowship the fruits of our in- 
quiries. 


Third, we are to engage in and 
promote Christian fellowship. This 
is a difficult one, too. Our society 
(even our colleges and universities) 
is geared to a way of life in which 


every man’s right—indeed, his duty, 
it would seem—is to fend for him. 
self, the devil taking the hindmost. 
There is little time for prayer, medi- 
tation, and other arts of the spirit. 
And yet we are called upon to cre. 
ate within just such a_ society, 
through the power of the Holy 
Spirit, new cells of fellowship. “The 
believers all kept together; they 
shared all they had with one apn. 
other, they would sell their posses. 
sions and goods and _ distribute 
among all, as anyone might be in 
need. Day after day they resorted 
with one accord to the temple and 
broke bread together in their own 
homes; they ate’ with a glad and 
simple heart, praising God and 
looked on with favour by all the 
people.” 

More and more, Christians al] 
over the world are discovering that 
there is a source of quiet strength 
at the disposal of all Christians who 
will bind themselves together, bear- 
ing one another's burdens, so ful- 
filling the law of Christ. If a cam- 
pus religious group would renew its 
power it dare not ignore this ele. 
ment of fellowship. It is a humbling 
experience in our strife-torn world, 
to discover a more genuine solidarity 
in the secularized religion of Soviet. 
ism than may readily be discerned 
in our ordinary Christian fellow- 
ship. 

We come out here. There is a 
deep hungering and thirsting after 
God in this day, and this lays upon 
us all great responsibility. But it 
also brings us great opportunities to 
serve the cause of Christ and _ his 
kingdom. As we proclaim, we give 
our testimony to the central fact of 
all Christian faith and experience; 
as we teach, we probe the hidden 
mysteries of the new life in Christ; 
and as we join in fellowship, we re- 
ceive the gift of power from on high. 

The time to begin making such 
a witness is now. May the grace of 
God give us strength to speak and 
live dangerously. “What,” cries Rich- 
ard Baxter, “have we our time and 
strength for, but to lay both out for 
God? What is a candle for, but to 
be burnt?” 


“What is a candle for, but to be burnt?” 
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“Be Still 


and Know... 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD WITHIN 


MEDITATION: “This Is Our Father's World’ 


Whose world is this? The mountains and the hills, the valleys and the 
meadowlands, who made them? The lakes and running waters, the for- 
ests and the flowers of the field; whose are they? Then there are the 
cities and villages and farms where men live and carry on their daily 
work. And there are you and | and countless millions of people like us 
living on the face of this old earth, building homes and destroying them, 
loving and hating, doing noble deeds and cheating each other right and 
left, wondering what it is all about and sometimes thinking we have 
found an answer, but all too often ending in confusion and despair. 
What sort of a world is this, anyway, in which we have been placed? 
To whom does it belong? 


Listen now, for the words of the ancients offer an answer to these 
questions, an answer which has come down the ages to us. Hear the 
words: “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof; the world, and 
they that dwell therein. For he hath founded it upon the seas and 
established it upon the floods.” And listen again! “He sendeth the 
springs into the valleys, which run among the hills. . . . He watereth 
the hills from his chambers. . . . He causeth the grass to grow for the 
cattle, and herb for the service of man. . . . O Lord, how manifold are 


thy works! in wisdom hast thou made them all: the earth is full of 
thy riches.” 
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PRAYER: 


Almighty God, thou who hast created the heavens and the earth, who 
guidest the stars in their courses and speaketh to the hearts of men, 
we thank thee for the beauty which is all around us in the world thou 
hast made. Teach us that, as thou art the Creator of the starry heavens 
and the earth beneath our feet, so too art thou the Creator of the 
world of men. Thine we are, and without thee we are nothing. And see 
what we have made of this world: strife and hate and greed rule where 
there should be peace and love and self-giving. What have we done, O 
God, that we should have made this tumult and distress out of that 
which might have been altogether fair? Forgive thy erring children, and 
restore our world through us. In Jesus's name. Amen. 


MEDITATION: “The Faith of Our Fathers” 


Yes, we have a job to do, we who call ourselves Christians. We can't 
do it without God. But it’s also true that we can’t do it without each 
other. To whom do we belong, anyway? We belong to God, you say; and, 
when you say that, you're right! But that isn’t all of the answer. Because 
we belong to each other, too. We belong together, you and | and all 
of the rest of the people of the world who take this business of being 
Christian seriously. And that’s where the Church comes in! The Church 
is our togetherness made real. In it we hear the sound of many voices 
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coming to us from century after century, and in it we find a comrade- 
ship and a faith in which to live. 


Hear once again the words of ancient times: “Wherefore seeing we also 
are compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith.” And these: “Upon this rock | will 
build my church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” And 
these: “One is your Master, and all ye are brethren.” And also these: 
“Neither pray | for these alone, but for them also which shall believe 
on me through their word; that they all may be one; as thou, Father, art 
in me, and | in thee, that they also may be one in us.” 


PRAYER: 

Almighty and eternal Father of all mankind, thou who art the Ancient 
of Days, the bright morning Star, thou hast gathered thy people to- 
gether in all of the years and in all lands. Thou hast created the 
Church, and in it thou dost dwell. For saints and martyrs, sages and 
prophets, we give thee thanks. For men who have been unafraid in the 
face of overwhelming power, for men who have remained true to the 
faith in the darkest of days, for men who have enriched and ennobled 
the experience of Christian comradeship for all of us who follow, we 
praise thy name. We thank thee that we are surrounded by so great 
a cloud of witnesses, and that we in our day may witness anew to the 
wonder of thy love and of thy ways with men. Through Christ our Lord 
we pray. Amen. 


MEDITATION: “God's Power in Us” 

So | have a job to do! / have a job to do! Not somebody else in the 
next county or across the continent! Not even the fellow or the girl 
who's sitting next to me. But I, who sit in my seat and wear my shoes, 
I'm the one! Can I do it? It’s a big job, working with God to make the 
best dreams of the ages come true, dreams of brotherhood and peace 


and love, dreams of that eternal city whose citizens are laid hold upon 
by a spirit and made all beautiful by a light divine. But it’s a job that 
somebody has to do, or we'll all go down together. Do | have anything 
within me that will enable me to do my part in it? Do | have access to 
a Power which can take my weakness and transform it and use it? 


Hear the words of weak men made strong! “They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; and they shall walk, and not 
faint.” “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills; from whence shall my 
help come? My help cometh from the Lord, who made heaven and 
earth.” “The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall | fear? the 
Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall | be afraid?” “I can do 
all things through Christ, who strengtheneth me!” “Thanks be to God, 
who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ!” 


PRAYER: 

O thou whose dwelling is in the heights, we lift up our eyes unto thee 
from out of the valley of human experience. Thou hast guided our 
fathers in ages long gone by, and now thy hand dost lead their children 
out of the shadow of night and into the glory of the perfect day. Out 
of our weakness, thou createst strength. Out of our selfishness, thou 
fashionest love. Out of our strife, thou bringest peace. Trust in human 
striving is uncertain, but thou canst remake our lives so that they will 
be full of hope and courage. We shall not be afraid; we shall not be 
disheartened; we shall not despair. For thou, Lord, dost lift us out of 
the shadow of gloom and dost renew our souls. And now we give thee 
the praise. In Jesus’s name. Amen. 


Robert Bulkeley, Minister of the Federated Churches of Corvallis, 
Oregon, led the morning worship in the Seabeck student conference 
from which these prayers and meditations have been taken. 


CAN WE MODERNS PRAY ? 


AS A PEOPLE, Americans in 1950 
are not given either to private or 
public worship in the sense that our 
grandparents were. It was not so 
long ago in our nation’s history that 
prayer was as integral to peoples’ 
lives as breathing. Except for a small 
minority, family prayers are alien in 


-our day. A visit to any college cam- 


pus will illustrate again that we are 
not given to prayer. Colleges which 
still maintain a voluntary chapel 
service are distinguished by the 
handful who attend. 

True, we still maintain prayers at 
public functions. Political conven- 
tions are opened with prayer, as are 
meetings for charitable purposes and 
social endeavor. Yet, every clergy- 
man who has been asked to offer an 
invocation or benediction is aware 
that his success in this assignment 
depends upon his brevity. Some 
years ago a_ political convention 
made headlines—not because of the 
man nominated for office but be- 
cause a clergyman offered the short- 
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est prayer ever to have been uttered 
at such a convention. Someone, at 
this point, may cite the millions of 
people who attend divine services in 
our churches and synagogues, as evI- 
dence of the prayerfulness of our 
people. However, most clergymen 
will attest that even more millions 
stay away. And a prayer-service, in 
itself, still attracts only a few faith- 
ful people. Modern churches feel 
they must have preachers whose ora- 
tory and enticing titles are a match 
for the inducements offered by radios 
and movies. An opportunity to join 
in prayer is hardly an inducement to 
attend religious services. 


DOES all of this add up to the con- 
clusion that we are an irreligious 
generation, that because we do not 
pray, therefore we do not believe in 
God? Hardly that! If you ask these 
non-praying people about their re- 
ligion, most of them will say they 
believe in a divine power in the uni- 
verse, in the idea that there is a 


God. Their ideas about these things 
are not clear-cut, but they are not 
atheistic ideas. They just do not feel 
the need to pray, nor do they feel 
that prayer can get for them what 
they want in life. All of us know 
people who testify by their lives to 
the faith they hold in the meaning 
and purpose of the universe (God) 
but who sense no need to formalize 
their faith in prayer. Certainly, a 
person can be religious without par- 
ticipating either in private or public 
worship. There is too much evidence 
for that all around us to deny it. 
When we ask why modern people 
have given up the practice of prayer, 
it will not do to label them as God- 
less and irreligious. Too many truly 
spiritual men and women in our 
time find it impossible to join in 
any kind of worship. A more real- 
istic answer is suggested by the ob- 
servation that modern man is in reé- 
volt against a particular concept of 
prayer which no longer applies to 
his life. Modern man cannot believe 
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that God can perform miracles, 
when petitioned for them. Some of 
the stories that came out of the late 
war are very revealing on this point. 
There was the story of Captain 
Fddie Rickenbacker and his small 
crew, floating on a raft in unknown 
waters for many days. Among many 
other trials, they faced starvation. 
The published account said that in 
answer to a prayer a bird alighted 
on the raft, furnishing food which 
gave the famished men strength to 
hold on until the rescue. Here, cer- 
tainly was prayer promptly an- 
swered. 


THE TROUBLE which faces the 
modern mind in all prayer of this 
type arises from the fact that we 
look upon the universe as ruled by 
law. We know that earthquakes are 
due to natural causes and that their 
course cannot be changed to accord 
with man’s petitions to God. In- 
deed, to believe that even God can 
overthrow the laws of nature and 
perform a miracle is to set oneself 
against all that modern science has 
revealed about the universe. We 
know that deadly germs in a human 
body are not subject to prayer. They 
are overcome only by anti-biotics 
which medical science has _ dis- 
covered. And if someone here points 
to a case where prayer cured an 
otherwise fatal disease, it had better 
be said that religion would do well 
not to ascribe it to God. If God has 
the power to cure fatal diseases out- 
side of the medical procedures, there 
are many instances, too many in- 
deed, in which his failure to answer 
prayers leads to doubt either of his 
power or his judgment. Abraham 
Lincoln once said that both sides in 
war pray to the same God. If vic- 
tory in war is in the hands of a God 
who can give it when and where he 
wills, then there are more questions 
that remain unanswered than an- 
swered. Basically, one would ask 
why God permits so many to suffer 
and die before he brings the vic- 
tory? A particularly low level of 
prayer was reached some years ago, 
when a clergyman publicly prayed 
for the victory of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers baseball team over the op- 
posing Yankees. It is this miracle- 
working type of prayer which is re- 
jected by so many moderns and 
which turns them away from all 
prayer. 
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Someone at this point is sure to 
say that if one cannot pray for 
health, prosperity, or victory in war, 
then there is no place for prayer at 
all. Here, indeed, is the tragedy of 
much of modern religion. Because 
people cannot pray to a miracle- 
working diety, they do not pray at 
all. The truth is that great prayer 
has never been a wonder-working 
petition, with God interfering with 
the laws of the natural world. The 
Psalmist was a genius in the art of 
prayer. His best known prayer, the 
twenty-third psalm, is no appeal for 
miracles. That psalm was written 
about David when he was being pur- 
sued by an angry and jealous Saul. 
David was cornered and all hope 
seemed gone; his dream otf being 
king would end as Saul moved in to 
capture him, by a quiet stream in a 
green pasture-land. David was in a 
fox-hole. 

One with a more limited concept 
of God would have prayed for a 
miracle, for a wondrous delivery 
from the hands of the king. But 
David, even then, understood that 
he must not implore God to _ per- 
form an unbelievable feat for his 
sake. David reached out in prayer to 
God, for help to face his desper- 
ate situation with confidence. Note 
his words, “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd, I shall not want.” I am not 
afraid of Saul and all his armies. 
Yes, I am alone, a handful of un- 
trained soldiers with me, _ pitted 
against the trained force of the king. 
But I am not afraid, for the ulti- 
mate decision rests with God, in 
whom I trust. Then he looks about 
him and his courage grows. It was 
God who brought him near this cool 
stream, gave him some rest in the 
green fields. Then, “He restoreth my 
soul.”” David says in effect, I am not 
alone. God is with me and I feel 
stronger because He is. All of this 
is part of a plan, says David, even 
beyond Saul. If God wants me to 
succeed Saul as king, then even 
though I am now walking through 
the valley of the shadow of death, 
I shall not be afraid. 

Here is the kind of prayer that we 
moderns not only can understand 
and accept, but we had better learn 
the art of it for our own good. David 
was reaching out for a power greater 
than himself to help him face a 
grim situation which he could not 
handle alone. He was not begging 


RABBI LEVI OLAN gave this address over o 
national radio network and graciously gave us 
permission to print it here, so that /ntercol- 
legian’s readers may gain from it an insight 
into the practice of the art of prayer.—ED. 


God to do something for him. Far 
from it! He was, as someone recent- 
ly put it, “plugging in on a cosmic 
current.” He was calling upon a 
source of power that gave him the 
courage and strength to meet the 
danger that beset him. No miracle, 
in the ordinary sense, took place for 
David at that moment. But, of this 
we may be sure—when he got up 
from his moment of prayer, he was 
a person of confidence and courage. 


IS THERE ANYONE who questions 
the need that we moderns have for 
that kind of prayer? We live in a 
never-ending foxhole of threatening 
war, of economic insecurity, of per- 
sonal anxieties and fears. Behold, 
how we run to read such books as 
promise us peace of mind, peace of 
soul, and how to stop worrying. We 
would like to find a magic formula 
that would deliver us from all our 
fears and dangers. Since we can’t 
believe in miracles, we stand help- 
less. Who can doubt our need to 
learn the art of prayer, and like 
David, to arise saying, “The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want.” 

We have been saying that prayer 
is an art, and like all art, it is not 
mastered by all people. Captain 
Rickenbacker, adrift at sea on a 
tiny raft, was in a desperate plight. 
He certainly prayed—but I am 
sure that the answer did not come 
in the accident of the bird that 
provided the food. His need was not 
unlike that of David, who so long 
ago lay near the quiet waters and 
called upon God to support his fail- 
ing courage and confidence. What 
we moderns need is to learn the art 
of reaching out, beyond our small 
selves, to a power that can sustain 
us and strengthen us. This is what 
the prophet Isaiah meant when he 
said, “They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength.” 
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WILLIAM ROGERS, an undergraduate student (Hanover College, 
Indiana) writes thoughtfully concerning the Christian witness today 


BEFORE evaluating the particular 
kind of witnessing that has occurred 
recently at Wheaton and Asbury 
Colleges, let me say what “witness- 
ing’’ means to me, since this is the 
norm by which I shall make my 
judgments. I shall say, first, that I 
am talking about Christian witness- 
ing. Then I shall say that this 
Christian witnessing is an attestation 
to the Lordship of Jesus Christ. F1- 
nally, that Christian students make 
this witness through the lives they 
lead, and through the stands they 
take for that in which they believe. 

Such witness is made both in word 
and deed—each is necessary if the 
other is to be eftective. For exam- 
ple, if one simply leads an unob- 
trusively-moral life the chances are 
that his witness will be relatively 
unnoticed. Or, even if his life is 
characterized by humanitarian serv- 
ice and he never testifies to the 
Christian motives from which his ac- 
tions spring, he may fail to witness. 
A moral life and service to human- 
ity are only a part of the whole. 

On the other hand, if a student 
takes a firm stand as a “Christian” 
and yet lives a life which mocks the 
principles he avows, his witness be- 
comes ironic. An effective Christian 
witness must take a firm stand for 
the Christian religion and that wit- 
ness must be undergirded by a life 
which bears it out. Christ's disciples 
have always been known for that 
for which they have stood. 

This business of taking a stand is 
an extremely important phase of 
making a Christian witness. I be- 
lieve that the greatest fault of the 
American student is that he stands 
nowhere. He takes no stand because 
he is not sure that he can defend his 
position, and so he “drifts with every 
wind of doctrine.” Particularly can 
this be said of the nominal Chris- 
tian, who lets himself drift comfort- 
ably among a variety of contradic- 
tory philosophies. It is quite pos- 
sible, for example, to hold to the 
belief in a transcendent God of his- 
tory and yet fall under the sway of 
cultural and economic determinism 
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and the dialectics of the materialists. 
If one is not a committed Christian, 
let him take his stand elsewhere and 
know why, but if he is a Christian, 
then let him take his stand as such. 
What can be less admired than a 
student who has not the integrity to 
stand for anything? 

This leads me to believe that the 
recent demonstrations in Wheaton 
and Asbury Colleges, peculiar as 
these may seem to certain confused 
sophisticates, may well be of greater 
value to our society than the honest 
agnosticism of the “Robert Alfords”’ 
(INTERCOLLEGIAN, March, 1950) and 
those who would disavow the rele- 
vance of religion to life. 

But I should hope that thoughttul 
students today can find the mean 
between the excess of revivalism and 
its attendent emotional exhibition- 
ism, and the defect of admitting that 
we have no stand to take as Chris- 
tians. The virtue in Christian wit- 
nessing lies somewhere between the 
excess and the detect. Obviously, one 
can be excessive in witnessing; in re- 
sorting to emotionalism and to mak- 
ing public profession of things which 
should be expressed only in the 
presence of one’s intimate friends or 


What Shall the Christians Say? 


to God alone. I do not believe it js 
the business of the general public 
and the Associated Press, lor exam. 
ple, to know that a particular stu. 
dent had “impure thoughts” on his 
or her last date. “To make such a 
proclamation borders dangerously 
on exhibitionism and can easily de. 
feat any genuine sense of purpose 
out of which such contessions arise 
To be very honest, I must class 
the marathon demonstrations at 
Wheaton and Asbury Colleges as 
emotional excesses. Nevertheless, stu- 
dents there have taken a stand, and 
in spite of their emotional excess, | 
am prone to think that more good 
was accomplished by their demon. 
strations than by the vacuum to 
which most of us give witness. 
We cannot escape “witnessing.” 
Everyone witnesses to something, 
even if that something be negative. 
We witness to that which we are. If 
we are committed Christians, in the 
true sense of the word, it will evi- 
dence itself in our college life; in 
our attitudes towards campus poli- 
tics, in the time and leadership we 
are willing to give to the Christian 
organizations On Our campus, in the 
stands we take in our social and aca- 


ASBURY COLLEGE: In tense long-drawn out sessions, students witnessed to that 
which they believed 
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demic groups and in the choice of 
vocation for which we are preparing 
and giving our lives. 

Christian students must be wall. 
ing to speak as Christians, tor we 
are not living in an academic ivory 
tower. Instead, we are living in a 
world threatened by men of ideas. 
Some of the more powerful ideas 
abroad in the world today are 
founded in mundane materialism 


and trapped in tatalistie determin 
ism: ideas epitomised by Karl Marx 
and embodied in the Communist 
doctrine, with its stinging denial of 
God and man tor the glory ot the 
state. This is easily said, yet terribly 
true. 

It Christians are going to say any- 
thing to the world in the critical 
years that lie ahead, then we as 
Christian students today must take 


HARRY E. SMITH, University of Texas, presents two 
ancient words in modern dress, as he reports on— 


-“For | am not ashamed of the Gospel. . .’ 


“I RISE on a point of personal 
privilege.” he student assembly 
was hushed as she continued. “We 
are denying all this is democratic, 
all that I believe as a Christian, if 
the Assembly fails to. take action on 
this proposal. I call for an affirma- 
tive vote on the question.” And with 
this unwavering stand, one ol the 
most popular co-eds in campus poli 
tics Was instrumental in submitting 
a student referendum on the admis- 
sion of Negro students to a state unl 
versity in the South. It was not the 
first time she had spoken so. On the 
Displaced Persons’ program, the 
campus clothing drive, and a bill de- 
ploring discrimination against Latin- 
American and Jewish students in 
living units she had taken similar 
positive stands. In all, this co-ed was 
witnessing to a concept of brother- 
hood under God first experienced in 
a student conference last summer. 


“I'LL TAKE lots of practice to 
win this Cotton Bowl game,” the 
SMU coach was saying. “And I want 
to see you all here for practice at 
9:30 Sunday morning. Anyone who 
can't make it then?” The All-Amer- 
ican quarterback’s hand went up. 
“Sorry, Coach, I’ve got to be at Sun- 
day School then.” “Well, then, make 
it 11 o'clock Sunday,” the coach re- 
plied. “Is that OK?” The hand went 
up again. “Sorry, Coach, that’s the 
hour for church.” The coach’s eyes 
twinkled as he snapped, ‘Practice 
Sunday afternoon at 2:00!” Al 
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though not a big or important ac- 
tion, this stand reflected a convic- 
tion about the importance of Church 
worship. It was similar incidents and 
the ability to hurl touchdown passes 
that earned for this player the award 
for America’s Most Outstanding 
Athlete the following year. 


FORTY-FIVE college traternity men 
sat around the fireplace of the lodge. 
The preceding twenty-four hours 
had been the most unique in the 
chapter's history. They had been dis- 
cussing—not how to get the “right” 
kind of members, or how to get con- 
trol of the campus annual, or how 
much the new liquor assessment 
would be—but “‘the meaning of serv- 
ice, fraternity, and religion” on a 
week-end retreat instigated by a 
campus religious worker. The chair- 
man of the special projects commit- 
tee was speaking: view of what's 
been said here, our plans to build 
the parade float on the Stromboli 
theme seem a little inconsistent. I'd 
like to move that we have some. 
thing along the theme of peace and 
understanding, or brotherhood.” 
This was no regular church-goer or 
Puritanical “holy joe’ speaking, 
but a burly athlete whose college- 
distorted values had been challenged 
by a fraternity retreat on the mean- 
ing of service and religion. 

A SENIOR chemical engineering 
major and a junior pre-med student 
stood before the door of a dilapt- 


our stand tor Christ. And we must 
put committed Christians at the 
core of our CA or church group, ton 
once the core ot Christian taith be 
gins to deteriorate, the whole truit 
is in danger. Christians have no 
choice but to take their stand and 
witness to that faith in Christ which 
transcends sell and anchors man to 
the infinite wisdom and love of the 
Father. 


Collegiate Witness: 1950 Style 


These too are witnessing to their faith; they 
worked for no-pay, to create a Christian center 


dated rooming house. “This is the 
address given on this guy’s religious 
preference card in the Dean’s office, 
so it must be right,” one of them 
was saying. The door opened and 
they were ushered into a pin-up 
papered room. An hour later the 
two students emerged from the 
rooming house. With the “interested 
prospect” on their list, they had dis- 
cussed everything from the track 
team’s deleats to the situation in 
China, from the Card’s hopes for the 
pennant to the quality of the lood 
in the student union. But most 1m- 
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portant, they had talked about some 
values, their Christian faith, and the 
Church; and their host had _ ex- 
pressed a desire to become more 
than a “prospect.” 


STATE LEGISLATURE PASSES 
MARRIAGE LAW TO CURB DI- 
VORCE RATE—the press pro- 
claimed that day. Members of Re- 
ligion 317 class, Religious ‘Teachings 
on Marriage and Morals, smiled as 
they unfolded their newspapers: for 
once they knew the source of a bill. 
They knew that a member of their 
class who was serving in the House 
of Representatives had been so en- 
thusiastic about one of the class dis- 


Representative R. E. “Peppy” Blount of Big 
Spring, Texas, watches as Governor Shivers 
signs Blount-supported bill 


cussions that he had introduced and 
secured the passage of a state law 
requiring stricter physical exams be- 
fore the issuance of marriage l1- 
censes. 


A HOUSE-COATED CO-ED made 
her way down the hall of the dorm1- 
tory. It was 11 P.M. and time for the 
bi-weekly meeting of one of the 
three cell groups she had _ started 
among students of various denomi- 
national backgrounds in the dorm. 
Ignoring the scoffs of her roommate 
and the demands of a busy college 
schedule, she had successfully estab- 
lished a discipline which was chang- 
ing the lives of some fourteen other 
co-eds. More than that, she was wit- 
nessing to an idea about personal 
devotional life gained in an SCA 
program on “Approaches to God.” 


WHAT did these unconventional 
students have in common? They 
were witnessing to their Christian 
faith. Perhaps that word witnessing 
would scare them, but they were 
“declaring a personal knowledge of 
a truth,” and that is how the dic- 
tionary defines witnessing. Because 
of this witness they could claim a 
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second point in common. All were 
influencing others by their actions. 

It is this working concept of wit- 
nessing “in every phase of collegiate 
life” that is helping students and 
Christian Associations rediscover the 
meaning of that early Church term, 
evangelization. With a practical defi- 
nition of evangelism, Christian stu- 
dents are giving new, relevant vital- 
ity to their “good news.” Coupled 
with this “evangelical reawakening, 
and partially responsible for it, is a 
quest for new methods to reach stu- 
dents and a frank acknowledgment 
of a failure to move effectively to- 
ward the evangelization of the unt- 
versity. 

The recent USCC paper on the 
Evangelization of the University is 
destined to be of considerable aid to 
students. It is available from 156 5th 
Avenue, New York City. This dis- 
cussion has helped to focus and 
stimulate fresh thinking on the w/ys 
and wherefores of student evange- 
lism. Based on the World Council 
of Churches’ paper on The Evangel- 
ization of Modern Man in Mass 
Society, this paper takes what is age- 
less in the Christian message and 
gives it a new twist. The study has 
steered amazingly clear of clichés to 
outline in relevant terms the ter 
rific task facing student Christian 
groups. 

The paper does five main things. 
(1) It points up the urgency of this 
whole evangelization question. (2) 
It looks frankly at the modern unt 
versity, listing specific areas of cam- 
pus life where Christian students 
should be working. (3) The paper 
describes methods of evangelism, 
some old, and some new, with a 
plea that they be restudied in the 
light of the contemporary campus 
and discarded if their usefulness has 
passed. (4) The paper looks critical- 
ly at the Church, pointing out the 
need for a “revolution,” for repent- 
ance and a rediscovery of the mean- 
ing of evangelism in the institu- 
tional church. (5) It decries the use 
of outmoded phraseology which crip- 
ples the expression of the Christian 
message and calls for a “spring clean- 
ing” of our religious vocabulary. 
The concern of Christian students 
and Associations stems from what is 
dynamic and contagious in their 
faith. And the question of why 
evangelize has given place to how in 
many local groups. The recurrence 


This too is “witnessing”: World Relatedness 
Commission discusses future of U.N. 


of such terms as “cell group,” “re. 
treat,” and “small group discussion” 
indicates student desire to steer clear 
of large groups and to find spiritual! 
growth in small discussions and 
counseling experiences. When an or. 
ganized Christian group con- 
fronted on campus with a score of 
separate communities—social groups, 
foreign students, home town clubs, 
scholastic organizations—it realizes 
that its annual membership drive is 
not enough. Christian infiltration 
must be coupled with dedication, 
outreach with upreach, and witness 
with “busyness.” Cell groups, leader. 
ship training suppers, weekend re. 
treats, “Operation Outreach” efforts, 
small group Bible study—these are 
tools for an effective evangelization 
job. These are the methods which 
are producing ‘“‘witnessing” campus 
Christians. 

What is being gained by all this 
talk about witnessing and evangel. 
ization? Our concept of evangelism 
has been broadened from the usual 
picture of a minister seeking con- 
versions to a view of all Christians 
serving as evangels in everything 
they do. We are rediscovering the 
meaning of the “priesthood of all 
believers.” And with this under 
standing of the meaning of evange 
lism and Christian witness we are 
beginning to see what Philippe 
Maury, General Secretary of the 
World’s Student Christian Federa 
tion, meant when he asserted that 
“Evangelism is our only reason {ol 
being.” Without sharing, without 
witnessing to what is dynamic in ou! 
faith, a CA or church group be 
comes nothing more than an “ear 
nest group of little thinkers, 
ashamed of the Gospel. 

This is collegiate witnessing, 195° 
style. 
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Must Politics Dirty? 


It’s a game, and clean as America is, says LUCY RUGGLES, U. of Texas 
‘46 and already a veteran in the techniques of purposeful political action 


IF there’s an office-holder in your 
family, or if you’re getting a college 
degree in the hope of becoming gov- 
ernor, state senator or a national 
committeeman, you probably never 
wondered whether politics was a 
“dirty game.” 

But for those who have only a 
vague notion of the identity of our 
congressmen and know even less 
about the sheriff or the judge who 
function in our home county; for 
us who know plenty about Franklin 
D. Roosevelt but not a thing about 
how the delegates who nominated 
him four times were selected, this is 
a pertinent question. It gets more 
pertinent when, in the process olf 
growing into a citizen—whether in 
college or out—you stick your neck 
out and get into politics. The first 
exposure is usually quite a shock. 

I’ve worked in ten political cam- 
paigns—local, state and national— 
struggled with as many special elec- 
tions, and twice fought the even 
bloodier battle of county, state and 
national party conventions. This 
much I know: politics is always 
dirty to those who don’t participate. 
But for those who have paid the en- 
trance fee—which is nothing but 
hard work for something you believe 
in—it is indeed, as labelled, a great 
game. 

It’s not dirty but fun, ever chang- 
ing and exciting. It’s not crooked, 
but full of remarkably honest, amus- 
ing and well-informed people. And 
most important, it is something that 
we cannot do without, because it 
concerns the most important de- 
cisions of our time. On it, more than 
any other single factor in our cul- 


ture, depends how our life will be 
led. 

I'd like to make it clear right now 
that we are talking about polltics, 
not government. There is no debate 
about government being pure, since 
government is merely an ideal. Gov- 
ernment is the structure you read 
about in college textbooks and it 
concerns principles, such as: balance 
of power between two legislative 
bodies, three readings of a legisla- 
tive bill, and the responsibilities of 
the administrative branch. 

The courses I took in college 
taught me a great deal about the 
organization of the government, the 
retorms needed in our state, and 
some of the mechanical procedures 
of the legislature. But nothing was 
said about how one gets a bill out 
of committee when the committee 
chairman opposes it, or how much 
power, for good or evil, the Speaker 
of the House really has. In short, the 
courses weren't about politics—how 
changes are actually brought about 
in government. 

The year I graduated from col- 
lege, I participated in a guberna- 
torial campaign run by probably the 
most idealistic and politically naive 
students and ex-students who were 
ever close to victory in a major elec- 
toral contest in our state.’ Every 
conceivable kind of vilification was 
thrown at our candidate by the 
bucketful, not on a haphazard basis, 


| This was Homer P. Rainey’s bid for the 
Texas governorship in 1946. Former Presi- 
dent of the University of Texas, Dr. Rainey 
now heads Stephens College in Columbia, 
Mo. For a sidelight on his 1946 political 
campaign see THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, March, 
1950. 


but in a_paid-for, well-organized, 
impersonal advertising campaign. 
Finally, in the run-off election our 
side was returning the same. 

I think the impersonal nature of 
the name-calling in that campaign 
is the answer to our question. It is 
just the methods of politics that 
seem dirty. Calling your opponent a 
louse in politics is just like begin- 
ning a speech with “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen. ” It doesn’t mean a 
thing, even to the voter. The as- 
sumption in politics is that you can 
do it better than your opponent. But 
some liberals became disillusioned 
and cried “dirty politics” when the 
opposition called our candidate 
names. In fact, a few of them left 
politics forever. 


Get In, Deep In 

There are all sorts of ways: the 
non-partisan, public information 
method of the League of Women 
Voters; direct participation as a can- 
didate or actively campaigning for 
one; by working in one of the ma- 
jor parties, or belonging to one of 
the splinter groups which in some 
states are powerful enough to be an 
election factor; or by participating 
in a group which is pushing some 
special type of legislation. 

As a matter af fact, there are few 
organizations today which do not 
have a large stake in politics and 
devote considerable time and money 
to lobbying either on the state or 
national level. The rules are the 
same for them all. But there are cer- 
tain things you need to be effective. 

One of these is preparation. 
Among the important lessons I 


Lucy Ruggles taught English at the University of Texas for a year after graduation. Then she served as 
Executive Secretary of the League of Women Voters of Texas. Currently she is Vice-President of the 
Dallas County Young Democrats and a member of the state organization committee. She earns a liveli- 
hood as research assistant for the Council of Social Agencies of Dallas and as Editor of Health and 


Welfare News. And, she reports that her poll tax is paid. 
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learned the 
gubernatorial campaign was 
poorly prepared our side was. A 
heart-breaking amount of last-min- 
ute effort and money could have 
been saved by preparation. We 
should have started at least a year 
ahead, building up a “good name” 
for our candidate in the election. 

Another aid to effectiveness is 
control of the county convention 
which selects the delegates for the 
state convention. Since Texas is a 
one-party state, this meant working 
within the Democratic Party. But, as 
recent college graduates and rela- 
tively newcomers in the_ political 
arena, we turned automatically to 
the Young Democrats organization. 

We began by getting dues paid, so 
that everybody would be eligible to 
participate in the selection of dele- 
gates to the state Young Democrats 
Convention. Next meeting, we had 
a complete outline of procedure, 
strong floor leaders and people to 
make and second motions. The op- 
position had got wind of our pres- 
ence, however, and by voting 70 
proxies they beat us. Just to make 
sure we knew they meant business, 
they lined the back of the room 
with sheriff's deputies wearing guns 
and uniforms. This is where plenty 
of people wanted to give up. But as 
a matter of fact we had gained a 
little; for to pacify us the opposition 
appointed several of us delegates to 
the convention and put others on 
the program committee. 

Then began the long, slow process 
of getting strong Democratic speak- 
ers, making motions in support of 
party principles and preparing 
speeches in support of those motions. 
The competition was fierce, and we 
all learned a lot of parliamentary 
procedure the hard way—facing a 
chairman who agreed with the other 
side. 

But it worked. By spring the Dix- 
iecrats were moving out. Those who 
stayed were stout conservatives who 
nevertheless intended to support the 
Democratic Party platform. When 
we could control a floor vote on any 
question in the Young Democrats, 
we turned to the senior party. We 
made friends with the old commit- 
teemen by asking their advice on 
how to run our organization. After 
learning how they stood on specific 
issues, we made up our slate of dele- 
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“Yuh say his brother is on the State 
Highway Commission?” 


gates to be appointed to the state 
convention. During every roll call at 
the county convention our group 
worked the floor ahead of the teller, 
influencing undecided delegations. 
We came out with one committee 
chairmanship and membership on 
all committees. And our list of dele- 
gates was accepted in its entirety! 

Our side lost at the state conven- 
tion to the anti- Truman faction, but 
we made acquaintances all over the 
state. At the National Democratic 
Convention July, those same 
right-wingers who had won the state 
convention and controlled the Texas 
delegation couldn’t break with the 
Party in the final analysis, and Texas 
withheld her sizeable chunk of votes 
from the Southern bloc. And_ back 
in Texas in the fall, the state con- 
vention was a whopping victory for 
the loyal Democrats, who firmly 
threw the Dixiecrats out. 


Long-Term Goals 


We feel that we are something 
more than a new and slightly 
younger set of party hacks. We are 
proud of the variety of membership 
we've achieved in the Young Demo- 
crats, the cooperation we have re- 
ceived from school groups, the Jay- 
cees, and professional people who 
really would be in politics “if it 
wasn’t so dirty.” Municipal reform 
and needed amendments to the 
State Constitution have been sup- 
ported by our group. Filty thousand 
of our pamphlets on the Amend- 
ments were used by organizations all 
over the state. Our greatest efforts 
in the legislative field have been tor 
greatly needed reforms in our state 
eleemosynary institutions. 


Three more things, then, are 
needed in politics: 

First, knowledge. Know your state 
and its people. Find out who rep- 
resents them, how they got into of. 
hee, their business connections, their 
friends and their favorite issues. 
Best of all, know them in person. 
This is easier than many _ people 
think, for politicians like to talk, 
And they want to know what others 
think. 

It’s helpful too to read all the po. 
litical literature you can get. And 
don’t) overlook learning political 
history first-hand. The old stories 
are usually amusing and may give 
you pointers. 

Also, don’t mark a politician off 
vour list because he’s wrong on one 
issue. Rankin, the prototype of the 
Southern Congressman, is a strong 
supporter of IT'VA, soil conservation 
and other New Deal measures for 
the farmer. On the other hand, ] 
once heard that famous liberal Ellis 
Arnall launch into a violent tirade 
against FEPC. 

Second, you need to work. It 
takes more than ten minutes regis- 
tering and thirty minutes to vote. 
It means precinct meetings (and cau- 
cuses, if you want to win them), 
countless details of planning meet- 
ings, writing literature and _ resolu- 
tions. You'll know more about poli- 
tics if you make the arrangements 
and sell tickets for a banquet than 
you'll ever know by paying for a 
$100 seat. 

Third, you need to think. The 
health of your town may depend on 
some candidate for minor city office 
that you didn’t notice. Don't ac 
cept somebody you don’t think is 
capable. Go out and get another 
candidate, or run yourself. 

Politics is as clean as America 1s. 
While I think we have our rotten 
spots, it’s our willingness to let the 
other fellow do it that makes it bad. 
It is your game; how you play it 
makes it what it is. 


JUST YESTERDAY 


“It is a gloomy moment in history. Not for 
many years have there been such grave prob- 
lems... . In France the political caldron bub- 
bles with uncertainty; Russia hangs as usual 
like a cloud . . . upon the horizon of Europe; 
while all the energies, resources and influences 
of the British Empire are sorely tried. It is 0 
solemn moment, and no man can feel indiffer- 


ence.” 
—From Harper's Weekly, October 10, 1857 
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“Spires pointing skyward, 


Insistent silent fingers...” 


‘50 Alumni 


Commencement orators are tun- 
ing their vocal chords, practising ges- 
tures before mirrors and wondering 
how they will be received. Too many 
will succumb to the temptation to 
do a lengthy recap of the four years, 
others will reminisce on the golden 
age when they were students or use 
the rostrum for political and narrow- 
ly nationalistic purposes. ‘That type 
of commencement oratory makes 
more attractive getting your diploma 
by mail. 

Fortunate will be those of the 
Class of 1950 who hear wise state- 
ments that engender confidence and 
faith. A new burst of this 1s needed 
in our frightened, cynical, defeatist 
modern world. Signs on all sides in- 
dicate that fear and pessimism are 
only superficially covered by frantic 
activities, business prosperity and a 
vast armament program. Belief in an 
impending doom—whether from 
war, depression, communism or 
something unknown—is more char- 
acteristic than sound confidence in 
ourselves, our democracy, our edu- 
cation or our religion. It could be 
because the last has been so largely 
relegated to a secondary or tertiary 
position. 

The commencement speakers who 
restore confidence in ourselves, our 
way of life, our institutions and our 
God will make graduation a memo- 
rable event. The forward look, ac- 
cepting change as essential and good 
—as the way God works and as 
fundamental to education, democ- 
racy and life itself—will be promi- 
nent in such messages and will help 
overcome the lack of meaning in life 
as the Seniors of 1950 face it. 


Joe vs Charlie 


When first we heard of Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy’s rantings we 
wondered who his Edgar Bergen was. 
But passage of time has revealed no 
clever “voice behind the dummy” 
and what seemed funny then has 
become ludicrous now. The few con- 
gressmen who belatedly allied them- 
selves with McCarthy have not been 
helpful to him, and the testimony of 
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former communists (now purged and 
whiter than snow) and undercover 
men has failed to produce any true 
basis for the senator's fanciful 
charges. 

It is time to turn a new page, look 
at our national greatness, discover 
real ills that need remedying, and 
launch a constructive program. Sev- 
eral years of the frightened negative, 
defeatist approach of the Un-ameri- 
can Activities Committee and _ its 
replicas in state governments have 
been wasteful and harmtul. We got 
over the Palmer Anti-Red Crusade 
following World War I and now 
judge it one of the deeply disgrace- 
ful periods of our history. It is time 
to stop perpetuating an even worse 
one and to get on with the business 
of building a democracy in the full- 
est meaning of that ideal. 


Student” Movement? 


Spring is the time to plant seeds 
of democracy as well as of flowers. 
The pride we take in student initia- 
tive and responsibility in the CA 
and Church student movements 
can be justified and bolstered now 
better than at any other season. 
Starting with careful plans for cam- 
pus programs—plans in which stu- 
dents, aided by faculty advisers and 
staff members, carry all the responsi- 
bility they can—the next step is 
choosing the best representatives to 
sit on regional and national coun- 
cils. They must be backed by the 
support of intelligent, committed 
campus groups who know what they 
want and why they want it in their 
respective movements and in the 
National Intercollegiate Christian 
Council, the United Student Chris- 
tian Council and the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. 


“Hence make clear the path, 
Briar-torn the band...” 


This is especially crucial for the 
SCA Movement in 1950, tor the As- 
sembly in December will determine 
basic policies for the four years 
ahead. Those CAs which are now 
working on Assembly preparation 
material and are planning next 
year’s program in light of a restudy 
of Actions and the NICC Program 
Papers will have greatest influence 
in what the Assembly achieves and 
will determine the quality and scope 
of democracy in student movements. 


We Look Ahead 


An unfounded rumor has it that 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN is to “discon- 
tinue.” Scotch that rumor! Actually, 
this magazine has no intention of 
missing even a single one of its is- 
sues scheduled for 1950. Already a 
better-than-ever Freshman Number 
is in the works, and three subsequent 
issues are in the planning stage. And 
that’s about as far into the foresee- 
able future as mortal editor may 
venture with certainty! 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, in the 72 
vears of its existence, has been spon- 
sored in periods of varying length 
by: the National Student YMCA, 
the Student Volunteer Movement, 
the National Student YWCA and the 
student programs of the Northern 
Baptist, Congregational Christian, 
Evangelical & Reformed, Presbyte- 
rian USA and Presbyterian US 
churches. 

Now, many students are asking for 
a common ecumenical publication, 
to serve as the voice of all the move- 
ments working together in the 
United Student Christian Council. 
As this is written, committees in 
New York City and elsewhere are 
debating whether THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN should become that common 
journal, under USCC sponsorship. 
If this should happen, the present 
sponsors would undoubtedly con- 
tinue to support it, as all are part 
of the USCC. If it should not hap- 
pen, this magazine will continue to 
be a thought-stimulating periodical, 
devoted to its task of mediating the 
Christian life to students in the col- 
leges today. 
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Religious freedom is a live issue in countries of Eastern 
Asia, says CHARLES W. RANSON, reporting on 


The Threat Religious Liberty Asia 


THE FREEDOM of men to obey 
God and to act in accordance with 
their conscience is the foundation of 
a responsible society, the only ulti- 
mate guarantee of the lesser free- 
doms. The battle for this higher 
freedom is being fought on a world 
front. And there is no part of the 
world where the issues are more 
clearly drawn or the outcome of the 
struggle more weighted with tre- 
mendous consequences than in the 
continent of Asia. 

I have recently returned from a 
journey which took me to most of 
the countries of Eastern Asia. In 
every country visited I found that, 
in one form or another, religious 
liberty is a live issue. The nature of 
the issue varies with the almost in- 
finite variety of the contemporary 
Asian scene. Japan rejoices in a free- 
dom of thought and expression of 
faith and of worship which is in 
startling contrast to conditions in 
the decade preceding her military 
collapse. Yet, although religious lib- 
erty may not, at the moment, be a 
pressing issue in that country, it 
cannot be disregarded as Japan faces 
a future crowded with question 
marks. For the rest of Asia, however, 
there is an inescapable note ol 
urgency in any discussion of re- 
ligious freedom. 


1. THE RISING THREAT TO 
LIBERTY OF CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION 
may be traced to three main sources: 
the new phase of oriental national- 
ism, the conception of the _ theo- 
cratic state, and the challenge of 
Communism. 

In India I talked with an old 
friend, once a revolutionary poli- 
tician and a prominent leader in the 
civil disobedience campaigns of Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, and now a leading 
elder statesman in the new India. 
We discussed the place of religion 
in the life of the country and he 
stated his views about Christianity 
with great frankness. Three things 
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struck me about his comments. 
First, there was a complete absence 
of the old suspicion that Christianity 
is somehow tied up with Western 
imperial designs. Second, there was 
an almost wistful desire to find a 
moral and spiritual basis for na- 
tional life. Coupled with this was a 
recognition that Christianity has an 
important contribution to make, 
yet no disposition to suggest that 
Christianity alone could supply this. 
Third, while there was tolerance of 
Christianity as a vague kind of ideal- 
ism, there was sharp intolerance of 
Christianity as a crusading faith 
seeking to win men to a definite al- 
legiance to Christ and His Church. 
The future of Christianity, I was 
told, is a future of absorption. There 
is no future for a Christianity which 
seeks to expand in Indias In other 
words, the Church will be telerated 
so long as it accepts a static status in 
the life of the country. It will be re- 
sisted if it seeks to fulfill its mission 
to preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture. The new phase of oriental na- 
tionalism combines with an intense 
desire to build modern democratic 
states on a passionate loyalty to the 
national heritage and a determina- 
tion to build the new national life 
upon that heritage. While these re- 
cently formed Asian states are busy 
writing clauses on religious liberty 
into their constitutions, they are, in 
some cases, at the same time discus- 
sing legislation or taking adminis- 
trative action which involves a direct 
denial of that liberty to the Chris- 
tian Church. 

This is happening in states which, 
like India, claim to be both demo- 
cratic and “secular.” The prospect 
for Christian freedom is even less 
favorable in those states which pro- 
fess a theocratic basis. When I was 
in Pakistan the Minister for Educa- 
tion stated publicly that the new 
state would base its educational 
policy upon the principles of the 
Koran. What this will mean in prac- 
tice is not yet clear. But it is going 


to involve pressures upon the Chris. 
tian Church, both in its educationa] 
institutions and in its proclamation 
of the Gospel, which will hamper its 
free expansion. The position of 
Christian minorities both in Paki. 
stan and in other predominantly 
Muslim areas, such as Indonesia, js 
increasingly exacting and difficult. 

The third factor in the rising 
threat to Christian freedom in Asia 
is the expansion of Communism, 
There are Communist parties and 
Communist propagandists in every 
country. ‘The most populous nation 
in Asia has come under Communist 
control. The available evidence does 
not indicate that a clear and coher. 
ent policy towards the Church has 
yet emerged in China. But there is 
no reason to suppose that the pres. 
ent government of China will be 
hospitable to Christian ideas of 
freedom. Communism _ sees _ the 
Church as a competitor for the al. 
legiance of men, and it is the pur. 
pose of every Communist regime to 
prevent it from playing any decisive 
role in public affairs. It may be per- 
mitted to continue its worship. But 
it must operate within its own walls. 
Thus the spread of Communist ideas 
combines with the otherwise very 
different forces which we have indi- 
cated to present a formidable threat 
to Christian freedom in Asia. 


2. THE ISSUES AT STAKE ate 
immense. It is therefore important 
that we define clearly what that 
freedom is to which the Church in 
Asia lays claim. It may be summed 
up succinctly as freedom to worship, 
to witness, and to express the supra: 
national character of the Church. 

The inviolability of Christian 
worship is essential to Christian free: 
dom. In the assertion of this princ: 
ple, Christians witness to two truths 
which they cannot abandon without 
perversion of their faith and treason 
to their King. In an act of public 
worship they declare where their 
ultimate loyalty lies and to whom, 
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in case of a conflict of conscience, it 
must be given. They also bear wit- 
ness to the truth that their faith is 
a fellowship which carries social im- 
plications. | 

Though in Asia today the free- 
dom of Christian worship is not be- 
ing seriously challenged, the tree- 
dom of Christian witness is seriously 
under fire. The point at which the 
challenge is most frequently offered 
is on the right of conversion or re- 
ligious change. Yet the right of con- 
version is an essential part of the 
claim to freedom of witness. The 
one has no meaning without the 
other. 

Too, the Church in Asia claims 
the right to be a part of the world- 
wide Church, and to express the 
reality of its ecumenical life and 
supra-national character by inviting 
the churches of other lands to share 
in its life and work through mis- 
sionary service. One of the most en- 
couraging features of the Asian 
Christian scene today is the new 
sense of the ecumenical nature olf 
the Church and the recognition of 
the fact that the presence of foreign 
missionaries within the Church is 
the most powerful witness to its ecu- 
menical reality. 

With this recognition, the mis- 
sionary movement enters a new 
phase in Asia. The Younger Church- 
es of Asia want missionaries ol the 
highest quality, who are prepared 
to go as the servants of the indige- 
nous Church and to face, in partner- 
ship with their Asian colleagues, all 
the hazard and high adventure of 
serving Christ in this tumultuous 
and exciting moment in Asian his- 
tory. 


When representatives of the In- 
dian Christian community were ne- 
gotiating with the framers of the 
new constitution on matters of re- 
ligious liberty, they agreed to give 
up all “communal safeguards” of a 
political and economic character on 
two conditions. The first was that 
they should be given freedom “to 
preach, practice, and propagate” 
their faith. The second was that 
they should have the right to be a 
part of the world-wide Church. In 
concrete terms, this second condi- 
tion meant primarily the right to in- 
vite foreign missionaries to serve the 
Church in India. Far from having 
reached its terminus, the missionary 
movement is only at the beginning 
of a vast unfinished task in Asia. 
That task presents the Church with 
the greatest ecumenical challenge 
which confronts it today. How far 
are the Christian students of this 
country ready to help the Church 
to meet 


3. THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER 
TO THE CHALLENGE to re- 
ligious freedom in Asia today de- 
pends primarily upon three things: 


IN CHINA: The Door Is Open, Partly 


CHINA is the first non-Christian 
nation to go Communist. Less than 
one in every four hundred Chinese 
is a baptized Protestant Christian 
and less than one in every two hun- 
dred is a Catholic. China’s church 
has intimate connections with moth- 
er churches in countries whose gov- 
ernments are considered hostile to 
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the “People’s China.” The leaders 
to whom this “oldest and most pop- 
ulous nation’ has entrusted her 
destiny are convinced Marxian Com- 
munists. It would be easy to con- 
clude from this set of circumstances 
that the days of the church in China 
are numbered. 
However, 


China's outstanding 


(a) A better theology of religious lib- 
erty—a theology rooted in the great 
truths of the Christian revelation con- 
cerning God and man. 

(b) A revival of evangelistic purpose 
within the Church, to render it immune 
to the temptation to accept a static posi- 
tion within a non-Christian society. This 
can only come from inner renewal, an 
overmastering sense of the truth of the 
Gospel, and a passionate concern to 
make Christ known. 


(c) A great extension of lay witness. 
One of the most hopeful features of the 
Asian scene is a growing recognition of 
this need and a widespread attempt to 
meet it. 


The threat to Christian liberty in 
Asia is real, but the Church has al- 
ways been at its best when it has 
had to face adversity. God has raised 
up in Asia a Church which, though 
weak economically and numerically, 
is being driven back by this very 
threat to the real sources of its 
strength. “Even where every effort is 
made by hostile forces to prevent the 
preaching of the Gospel, the evi- 
dence shows that when the whole 
congregation—the minister and 
every member of it—is committed to 
the task of witness, nothing can stop 
its advance,” and that just when the 
opposition seems overwhelming, 
Church is granted new discoveries 
of the power of God.” So spoke the 
Eastern Asia Christian Conference 
in Bangkok. It is a word that the 
Church needs to hear—and not only 
in Asia. Upon the extent to which 
the Universal Church is true to this 
apostolic conception of her mission 
may well depend not only her own 
freedom to preach the Gospel, but 
the preservation of those human 
rights upon which a tolerable so- 
ciety must be built. 


Says JOSEPH M. SMITH 


Christian leaders display an opti- 
mism about the future that is almost 
enthusiastic. This feeling stems part- 
ly from the new regime’s apparent 
concern for the well-being of the 
people and its conciliatory attitude 
toward religious groups. The so- 
called Common Program which 
blue-prints China’s New Democracy 
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guarantees “freedom of religious be- 
lief’’ and several Christian leaders of 
known liberal tendencies partici- 
pated in the council which set up 
the new government in the fall of 
1949. While Christianity is attacked 
as “unscientific,” “superstitious,” 
“tool of Western imperialism” and 
“empty idealism” there is also rec- 
ognition, even by the Communists, 
that Christianity is a “social force’ 
in backward China and that Chris- 
tian missions has been one of the 
makers of China’s revolution. In- 
deed, most of China’s Christian lead- 
ers seem to believe that Christianity 
has an opportunity today to demon- 
strate its independence of Western 
culture by an aggressive witness that 
includes cooperation with the pres- 
ent government insofar as it 1s ful- 
filling the legitimate hopes of the 
people. 

Many who are convinced that 
the Chinese Church, given such a 
leadership, has a bright future are 
not so sure about the continuing 
usefulness of foreign missionaries. 
At the same time, there are factors 
which suggest that the missionary 
opportunity in the new China ts one 
of the most intriguing and poten- 
tially fruitful in the whole history 
of missions. Christian missions which 
entered China through doors forced 
open at the point of a gun can now 
demonstrate their freedom from 
Western imperialistic ambitions if 
missionaries stay to work under 
an autonomous government which 
prides itself on freedom from West- 
ern domination. American mission- 
aries who have remained in China 


Our Ignoble Illiteracy 


From “Signs of Hope” by Elton 
Trueblood (Harper, $1.00) 


What is probably the majority of 
our more than two million young peo- 
ple in institutions of higher learning do 
not know even the rudiments of the 
Christian religion and have never heard 
it expounded in an intelligent or con- 
vincing fashion. They are illiterate con- 
cerning the roots of their own democ- 
racy. What is worse than a failure to 
achieve a sense of life’s meaning, and 
consider it very amusing that anyone 
should have such an antiquated interest? 
A few would question Socrates if he 
were to come among us, but most would 
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since the “liberation” without any 
formal protection from their own 
government have already given pow- 
erful witness to the ecumenical 
character of the world Christian 
fellowship. 

In former years, the popularity of 
mission-established schools and_ hos- 
pitals lent prestige both to the 
Church and the missionary. Now, 
when these institutions are to be 
administered completely by Chinese 
and their functions perhaps eventu- 
ally taken over by the government, 
foreign missionaries must discover 
new and less pretentious ways of 
witnessing to the love of Christ. A 
woman missionary who has spent 
more than twenty-five years in China 
was at one time head of a large pri- 
mary and middle school. For sev- 
eral months after the Communist 
liberation she was completely block- 
ed, first, by being confined for a 
month to her own home and then 
later by anti-foreign propaganda and 


consider the discussion of the right and 
the good, the beautiful and the true as 
highly ridiculous if not downright neu- 
rotic. What they desire, and what they 
mean to get, is a good paying job, se- 
curity and a late model car. The fear 
of countless undergraduates is the fear 
of seeming intellectual, a danger which 
they avoid at all costs. 

We understand our temper with some 
accuracy when we see what will draw a 
crowd. Will the largest crowd appear 
for a modern saint and thinker like 
Albert Schweitzer? Certainly not. He 
drew a good many when he spoke at 
Aspen, Colorado, and at the University 
of Chicago, but he could not equal, in 
drawing power, a high school basketball 


open threats, making work among 
her Chinese constituency virtually 
impossible. She gained permission to 
make children’s clothing in a goy. 
ernment-sponsored orphanage. Here 
she has been working eight hours a 
day at a sewing machine with Chi. 
nese co-workers. The effectiveness of 
her new witness was rewarded re. 
cently when the local government 
exempted her house from the prop. 
erty tax because of its use as a cen- 
ter of productive work. 

Those who would be missionaries 
in the new China must have an over. 
supply of physical and spiritual 
hardihood. But so long as the doors 
remain open—and there seems to be 
no disposition either on the part of 
the leaders of the present regime or 
by China’s Christian leaders to close 
the doors to those willing to share 
the life of the Chinese people on 
the bases hinted at above—those 
who enter missionary service in 
China will have the assurance of 
feeling that they are joining with a 
mighty procession on a road which 
is leading to a new creation in hu- 
man history. The Chinese who more 
than once have demonstrated their 
genius for social organization and 
for government are on the way to 
creating a new society. Whether that 
society will be a meeting-place or a 
battle-ground that is also a grave- 
yard for the East and the West will 
depend in part upon how heroical- 
ly and faithfully the Christians, both 
Chinese and Western, who are liv- 
ing links of understanding and fel- 
lowship, play their God-appointed 


role. 


tournament. Judging by the experience 
at the University of California the onl 
speaker who can draw a larger crowd 
than is drawn by a university basketball 
game is Professor Kinsey. Others must 
be publicized, but his theme, whether it 
be the sex life of the American male or 
the sex life of the American female, 
seems to require neither explanation 
nor advertisement. This tells us some: 
thing instructive, not about Professor 
Kinsey, but about our age. However elo- 
quent the Indiana University professor 
may be, it is his subject and not his elo- 
quence that draws the crowds. The sub 
ject would have been equally successful 
in drawing crowds in ancient Rome, ¢* 
pecially in its period of decay. 
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in October, 1948, fif- 
ty-nine young men 
and women left the 
United States to 
spend three years as 
missionaries in Japan 
and Korea under the 
J-3 and K-3 plans. 
They were sponsored 
by the Methodist 
Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Picture at your 
right shows part of 
the Hokkaido Island 
group. They are sift- 
ing gravel in a river 
bed, preparatory to 
laying a road. 


Hokadate, Japan 


11 WAS just 8 A.M., and even 
though we were on Hokkaido, the 
northernmost and reportedly cool- 
est island of the Japanese chain, the 
sun was already giving indication 
that the day would be a scorcher. 
Heading eut to Goryokau, a com- 
munity of repatriates from Siberia, 
with picks and shovels slung over 
our shoulders like rifles, we ambled 
along the unpaved streets of the sea- 
port city where precision-trained 
troops marched only a few years ago. 
Our international “army” of thirty- 
two consisted of ten Japanese men, 
seven Japanese women (all Chris- 
tian college students), one Nisei girl 
and fifteen Americans (all J-gs: 
short-term missionaries) plus a mis- 
sionary’s son and a co-ed from the 
USA. We shared with the other two 
camps (one near ‘Tokyo, one near 
Nagasaki) the privilege of introduc- 
ing work-camps into Asia for the 
first time. 

After the war’s end four of our 
Japanese members had been repatri- 
ated from outside Japan so had a 
special preparation for our work 
with repatriates. One of these had 
been living with his family in Man- 
churia when the Russians entered, 
plundering everything. The several 
young people in that family re- 
mained hidden under the floor for 
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GRAVEL AND GLORY IN GORYOKAU 


WAYNE COWAN tells how the “J-3s” set 
up the first work-camps in Japan 


some days, until the greatest danger 
had passed. Though he had grown 
up in a Christian family, he had 
not been a practicing Christian; but 
now he wanted to put his faith into 
something lasting, something that he 
could keep when material things 
were lost. 

One day at the railroad we saw a 
party of men from Siberia put on 
a demonstration. When they had 
pledged themselves to the Commu- 
nist Party in the square in front of 
the station, they boarded the trains. 
As we talked to them through the 
windows we felt that only a few 
were thinking independently and 
most had closed their minds com- 
pletely to talk other than Commu- 
nist propaganda. It is rumored that 
this group hung their captain by his 
feet from the mast of his ship, be- 
cause he had given them black 
bread. 

No one appreciated our presence 
in Japan more than the chil- 
dren. They liked the opportunity to 
say “Hello” and “Goo-bye” to 
Americans. They came to children’s 
meetings every day where they 
learned about the Good Samaritan 
and other New Testament stories. 
They were certainly thankful for the 
playground we built, which included 
basketball and volleyball courts, a 
sand-box, a see-saw and two swings. 


Almost every day the young 
“straw boss,” provided by the city, 
expressed his amazement at the de- 
gree of our accomplishments. They 
had not expected us to work so hard 
and our cheerfulness at work 
seemed incomprehensible to them. 
In two weeks we had completed 
what had been laid out as a three- 
week project by the city engineers, 
so on our third week we went to 
another repatriates’ settlement, built 
another playground and got another 
road into good condition. 

The people were so pleased with 
what we had done for them that the 
mothers of the Goryokau community 
joined together and prepared the 
children for a program one evening 
during our last week. They danced 
graceful native dances, then did an 
American folk dance which made 
our later exhibition of folk dancing 
look like a football huddle. A poster 
made by the children and placed on 
the front of the makeshift stage (2 
trunk bed) represented an American 
and a Japanese shaking hands as a 
symbol of lasting friendship. 

Our physical work at Goryokau 
consisted mainly of two planned ac- 
tivities: building a road and making 
a playground for the children. Rem- 
nants of a road were present when 
we started work, but getting it lev- 
eled required cutting away of parts 
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of it and hauling in truckloads of 
dirt to fill in the low parts. Here in 
Japan, Americans are still quite a 
novelty to the children so that when 
we went out on the city streets with 
the truck to get dirt, we found our- 
selves surrounded, frequently, by as 
many as two hundred eagerly in- 
terested children. Whenever possible 
we told them Bible stories. ‘The chil- 
dren found a never-failing source of 
amusement in Paul Yount (Yale Di- 
vinity School student), his scant 
knowledge of Japanese and his 
movements in operating the truck. 

While half of the group worked 
on the road the other half worked 
in a nearby river, screening out 
thirty loads of gravel to surface the 
new road. During our first week, a 
typhoon proved both a curse and a 
blessing. Rising river waters washed 
half our first week’s work of screened 
gravel right into the river bed. 
There was no drainage or sewage 
system and the water rose knee-deep 
in one of the streets, producing a 
disease-breeding flood. We put all 
our manpower into digging a drain- 
age ditch about six feet deep and 
150 yards long, from the community 
to the river. The look of relief on 
many faces, as the water receded, 
helped us realize that by this bless- 
ing we had our first opportunity to 
minister directly to a deep need ot 
the community. 

Our time-off was not wasted, for 
we visited the various institutions of 
the city, to understand better the 
situation in which we were working. 
One day we visited the school for 
deaf, dumb and blind children, 
where Braille had been adapted to 
Chinese characters. 

Another afternoon went 
through the repatriation center, 
learning about the whole process. We 
made a complete tour of one of the 
ships in which the repatriates had 
come back; after a few minutes in 
the suffocating stench below deck, 
we wondered how 2,000 people had 
ever managed to keep alive in that 
small space during a six-day journey. 

In the single detention room for 


They dug a ditch and won friends 


recent arrivals we counted fifty-three 
people of all ages and both sexes, 
crowded together without privacy. 
Most had not been in Japan for 
many years; some had never been, 
few had relatives or anyone to whom 
they might turn; most had no per- 
sonal possessions. The need for 
Christian service to such people was 
obvious. 

Though in some ways such ef- 
forts at community outreach worked 
havoc with our work schedule, we 
realized the necessity of this caravan 
type of work-camp in these non- 
Christian communities. Sunday 
morning found us leaving the dor- 
mitory bright and early for the three 
local Christian churches and Goryo- 
kau where we were introducing peo- 
ple to Christianity for the first time. 
Most Sundays we had two groups 
preaching and five more conducting 
local Sunday school services. We 
found the church people eager to 
have us, and when we left the young 
people made plans to carry on our 
work with the repatriated children. 

We found all the city officials, 
from the mayor down, anxious to 
help make our work-camp a success. 


A city bus was put at our disposal 
for our field trips. Members of the 
repatriation bureau provided “fy. 
ton” (Japanese style beds) and 
“Kaya” (mosquito netting), both 
much needed. If any of the town’s 
citizens were unaware of our pres. 
ence in the city it was not the fault 
of the city newspapers: they were 
always taking pictures and writin 
stories about us, and the local radio 
station broadcast one of our com.- 
munity programs. 

Seemingly, God was working both 
through us and through what we 
were able to do. When our work 
was finished we could easily observe 
the changes we had wrought in the 
physical appearance of the commu- 
nity—and we were glad of the smiles 
which indicated what our work 
meant to these people. No less pro- 
found was the effect of the work on 
ourselves. All of us had been accus- 
tomed to a sedentary sort of life as 
teachers, students, or professional 
persons and this was for some of us 
the first real physical labor we had 
ever done. This experience under- 
scored our responsibility for work- 
ing to improve the conditions under 
which such labor is done, and the 
tired feeling which sent us thank- 
fully to bed at night took on a new 
and sacred meaning. 

When we picked up 2 shovel or 
pick to dig a ditch we were meeting 
the Communists on their home 
ground. We believed that prayer 
and worship are not enough; we 
sought to show our faith in a tangi- 
ble way, knowing that even then we 
would stand in need of the mercy 
of God. That sounds obvious, but 
in Japan they usually interpret Kar! 
Barth to mean that the church 1s 
for “religion” and has no message 
for the social or political life of a 
nation. This to us young American 
“activists” was a profound heresy: 
we went to Goryokau not just to say 
to these dispossessed people, “Be- 
lieve ye in the Lord Jesus Christ 
and ye shall be saved,” but to pro- 
claim the meaning of the word in 
practical deeds. 


“. . IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO ACHIEVE PEACE AS LONG AS EVERY 
SINGLE ACTION IS TAKEN WITH A POSSIBLE FUTURE CONFLICT 
IN VIEW. THE LEADING POINT OF VIEW OF ALL POLITICAL AC- 
TION SHOULD THEREFORE BE: WHAT CAN WE DO TO BRING 
ABOUT A PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE AND EVEN LOYAL COOPERA- 


TION OF THE NATIONS? . . .“—Dr. Albert Einstein 
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“THE HYDROGEN BOMB IS THE LATEST AND MOST TERRIBLE 
STEP IN THE CRESCENDO OF WARFARE, WHICH HAS CHANGED 
WAR FROM A FIGHT BETWEEN MEN AND NATIONS TO A MASS 
MURDER OF HUMAN LIFE.”—World Council of Churches, Geneva, 
Switzerland, February 21-23, 1950 
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Godspeed (with love) — 


Betty, ‘Pete’ and Laura Ingalls 


COME JUNE, this magazine loses a main- 
stay in the person of Harold B. (Pete) 
Ingalls, who has served it well these past 
six years. He goes to Champaign, IIli- 
nois, to head the large-scale program of 
the campus YMCA there. 

As Editorial Board Chairman he had 
a marked gift for keeping a diverse 
group working together at a high level 
of interest and devotion. He sparked 
minds and drew on the special talents 
of each member, to the enrichment of 
these pages. Going far beyond his offical 
job as chairman, he has been Editor-in- 
Chief, Hard-Working Contributor and 
Friendly Counselor. We shall miss him 
in New York HQ, even as our thoughts 
and prayers follow him to Illinois. The 
campus and community there are thrice- 
blessed in having not only Pete, but 
Betty and 10-year-old Laura. Godspeed, 
friends.—«.s. 


BOOK BRIEFS 


Psychotherapy and a Christian View of 
Man. David E. Roberts. (Scribners, 
1950, $3.00) 


In this penetrating study of the tn- 
sights of psychotherapy and_ theology 
and their relevance to the human pre- 
dicament, Dr. Roberts has performed a 
needed service for experts in both fields 
and for the thoughtful layman. He has 
faced honestly the limitations, the mis- 
conceptions, the inadequacies, the tragic 
losses of partial views and of attempts 
of experts in each field to minister to 
man’s needs and to his “redemption” 
without reference to the highest insights 
of the other. He rightly insists that 
neither psychotherapy nor religion is 
properly assessed by concentrating at- 
tention upon its poorer exponents and 
their failures. He warns against “psy- 
chologism” and “‘theologism”’ alike, ex- 
plores the common ground upon which 
the most enlightened in both fields may 
meet with mutual profit, and charts con- 
structive possibilities. He reaffirms the 
sometimes neglected fact that one is 
competent to judge the validity of any 
experience or concept only when he 
can approach it with sympathy. Such an 
appreciative, positive attitude pre- 
cludes bias in the interpretation of facts. 

Dr. Roberts is equally forthright in 
his treatment of therapy and of theology 
and singularly helpful in making clear 
the difference between “static” and “dy- 
namic” views of Christian doctrines. He 
concludes that “the therapist's descrip- 
tion of bondage to inner conflict should 
be incorporated in the doctrine of sin, 
and his description of healing (through 
the release of involuntary changes which 
occur in a personal relationship of trust 
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and acceptance) should be incorporated 
in the doctrine of \grace.” He _ then 
points out that “psychiatry can not un- 
derstand its own task aright except 
within the framework of a Christian 
view of man and of God,” but this he 
says can come to pass “only as psychia- 
trists, and especially Christian psychia- 
trists, pay more attention than they 
have thus far to the full range of re- 
ligious living and faith on the part of 
strong, healthy people—and as doctrinal 
theologians take a more direct part in 
revitalizing the healing ministry of the 
Church.” 

—ELIZABETH W. INGALLS 


Highways to Jobs for Women, by 
Josephine H. Gerth (Woman's Press, 
1948, $3) helps college girls choose 
courses wisely for the various sorts of 
jobs, helps them analyze their own abill- 
ties and aims, and gives them actual 
agencies and addresses for job-hunting 
later on. The author was for ten years 
placement counselor at Hunter College 
in New York, and knows both the cur- 
riculum-choosing and_ career-choosing 
aspects of college girls’ situations. Among 
the 132 pages, many have space for 
write-in answers of self analysis. Really 
suggestive. 


History of the Christian Church, by 
George Sergeant (Frederick Publishing 
Co., Dallas, Texas). ‘This useful refer- 
ence book (privately printed) is the 
outcome of years of study, travel, and 
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THE CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


announces 
the following appointments 


to the 
Federated Theological Faculty 


Jerald Carl Brauer 
Church History 


Seward Hiltner 
Pastoral Counseling 


Daniel T. Jenkins 
Ecumenical Theology 


AUTUMN, 1950 
The Chicago Theological Seminary 
5757 University Avenue Chicago 37, IIlinois 


(Member of the Federation of Theological 
Schools, The University of Chicago) 


reading by a layman who has been law- 
yer, Mayor of Dallas, and Judge of the 
Civil Court of Appeals. 

In chronological order the book in- 
cludes brief accounts of: writing of the 
Scriptures: doctrinal controversies: vari- 
ous attacks upon the Church: trends in 
philosophy within the Church; a run- 
ning narrative recounting the great mis- 
sionary endeavors, and other features. 
The book is unique not only because it 
is the work of a layman, but also it 
brings church history up to the present 
—the last dates in his chronology being 
in 1948.—KATHLEEN W. MAC ARTHUR 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


(Comprising the National Intercollegiate Christian Council: 291 Broadway, New York 7; or 600 Lexington 


Avenue, New York 22) 


Form Y Graduate Club 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, 
Oklahoma. YVhe Y Graduate Club, com- 
posed of forty members, was formed last 
October to help members keep posted 
on thinking in departments other than 
their own. Subjects discussed in recent 
meetings were: ““The Writer and His 
Reader”; “Finding Yourself”: and “Low 
Cost Modern Housing.” 


Alumni Discuss Christians in the 
Community 


NEW ENGLAND SCM, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. Alumni of the SCM met at Bear 
Brook Reservation in New Hampshire 
for a week-end in April. Herbert King. 
pastor of the Grace Congregational 
Church, New York, N. Y., led the dis- 
cussion on The Christian in the Com- 
munity. The purpose of the retreat was 
to help graduates find their places as 
Christian citizens in the community. 


Back Virginia Civil Rights Commission 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. The Inter-Faith Council went 
on record in support of two bills intro- 
duced in the Virginia General Assembly 
by an alumnus of the university. The 
bills would (1) repeal the state laws re- 
quiring the separation of the races on 
intrastate railways, streetcars, steam- 
ships, and motor vehicles; and (2) cre- 
ate a Virginia Civil Rights Commission 
to study the economic, educational, and 
other problems in their interracial as- 
pects. 


Hold Religious Emphasis Week 


MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE, State College, 
Mississippt. The annual Religious Em- 
phasis Week had as its theme “A Col- 
lege Student’s Religion.” The program 
was highlighted by the daily addresses 
of Dr. Blake Smith of the University 
Baptist Church, Austin, Texas. Other 
speakers and leaders were Nelle Mor- 
ton, general secretary of the Fellowship 
of Southern Churchmen; Lippert S. 
Ellis, Dean of Agriculture at Arkansas 
University; Leslie R. Smith, Minister of 
the Central Christian Church, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky; and Father Kenneth D. 
Hoffman, of Diocesan Missionaries, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. They participated in fo- 
rums, seminars, worship services, dormi- 
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tory bull-sessions, and classroom discus- 
sions. The Week was planned and exe- 
cuted by a student committee represent- 
ative of all phases of student interest. 
The University Christian Mission aided 
greatly in obtaining the visiting leaders. 
—GARLAND KNOTT 


Hold Faculty-Staff Conference 


NEW ENGLAND SCM, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. One hundred stafl faculty 
members met for the annual SCM. Fac- 
ulty-Staff Conference around the theme 
of The Age of Anxiety and the Search 
for Security. W. H. Auden, poet and 
lecturer, spoke on the Age of Anxiety Is 
Revealed in Modern Literature. Paul 
Tillich, Professor of Philosophical The- 
ology, Union ‘Theological. gave ad- 
dresses on The Age of Anxiety Is Devel- 
oped in Modern History, and Guide- 
posts for the Christian Message in_ the 
Age of Anxiety. 


Student Body President on Trial 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. The culmination of Religion- 
in-Life Week at the University of Ne- 
braska was a trial of Student Body Pres- 
ident Roswell Howard for “spiritual in- 
sanity and gross negligence in the living 
of his life.” The Reverend Rex Knowles, 
Presbyterian Student Pastor, acted as 
Prosecuting Attorney and brought as 
witnesses the defendant's roommate, 
pastor, and one of his professors. The 
jury, composed of representatives of the 
senior men’s and women’s honor socie- 
ties, returned a tie verdict. The audi- 
ence voted as they left the courtroom 
before the jury returned. The result was 
also a nearly-tie vote.—DAVFE KEENF 


Train New Cabinet Members 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, Dallas, 
Texas. YMCA and YWCA at Southern 
Methodist are launching a completely 
new and promising seven-week training 
program. The program will be supple- 
mented by pamphlets covering “Y” ad- 
ministration, cabinet operations and re- 
sponsibilities, and committee organiza- 
tion and operation. ‘The training pro- 
gram, itself, is composed of two main 
parts: a formal training plan and a 
“laboratory” training plan. 

The formal training will extend over 


a seven-week period. The trainees dur. 
ing this time will conduct their owp 
cabinet meetings at which they wil] 
hear outstanding faculty and YMCA 
personalities speaking on the essentials 
of “Y” work. In addition, the trainees 
will attend seminar classes led by YM. 
YWCA officers from the campus organ. 
ization. To give each trainee thorough 
understanding of the plan, each person 
was interviewed individually.—rvetyy 
DUKKONY 


Social Action Day in Des Moines 


IOWA DISTRICT YMCA, Des Moines, lowa. 
The annual Social Action Day dealt 
with juvenile delinquency. The group 
visited a juvenile court and heard youth 
workers in the Des Moines Area and a 
speaker from Boys’ Town.—JAMEs Mars 


Study Human Rights 


OHIO ARFA YMCA, Columbus, Ohio. The 
theme for our second annual Citizen- 
ship Seminar was “The Meaning olf 
Human Rights in American Democ. 
racy.’ We had 7o official delegates rep- 
resenting 14 colleges and universities. 
The platform leaders were Roger Bald- 
win and David Henley, both of whom 
made verv excellent addresses.—RICHARD 


RICHARDS 


Hyde Park: Mrs. Roosevelt receives 

College Summer Service Group 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


(Student program of the Northern Baptist Convention: 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16) 


EIGHTH BAPTIST WORLD 
CONGRESS 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1950 


The Baptist World Congress meets 
July 22-27, 1950 in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Congress theme is derived from the 
prologue to John’s Gospel: “And the 
light shineth in the darkness.” The 
Light motif runs like a bright thread 
through the program from the first day 
to the last. Ihe keynote address, in 
Saturday afternoon’s opening session, 
has for its text: “I am the Light of the 
World”; the closing address (July 27), 
will stem from “Ye are the Light of the 
World.” In between, the subjects will 
be “The Light of Peace,” “The Light 
of Liberty,” ““Ihe Light of Education,” 
etc. Among other topics for addresses 
are: “Christianity in the Atomic Age”; 
“The Basic Freedom”; “The Importance 
of Europe in the World Picture’; “To- 
talitarianism and the Individual Con- 
science’; “Christian Light on Human 
Relationships’; “Baptism Present- 
Day Theology”; “Evangelism “Today”; 
“Every Baptist a Missionary’; “The 
Missionary Outlook Today”; “The New 
Testament the Common Basis of Bap- 
tist Fellowship’; ““The Body of Christ” 
and “The Christ of Every Day.” 

The speakers are to be: M. E. Au 


brey, General Secretary of the Baptist 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland; 
FE. IT. Dahlberg of the N.B.C.; Herbert 
Gezork of Andover-Newton Theologi- 
cal Seminary; W. L. Jarvis, prominent 
preacher of Sidney, Australia; Kenneth 
S. Latourette of Yale University; Rob- 
ert G. Lee of ‘Tennessee, eminent 
preacher and twice preacher of the 
Southern Baptist Convention; F. Town- 
ley Lord, pastor of Bloomsbury Central 
Church, London; Benjamin Mays of 
Morehouse College, Georgia; Robert J. 
McCracken, of Scotland, Canada and 
the USA; M. F. McCutcheon of Mon- 
treal; Principal Johannes Norgaard, 
Denmark; Professor Ernest Payne, Re- 
gents Park College, Oxford, England; 
FE. McNeill Poteat, pastor in North Car- 
olina; Henri Vincent of Paris; Presi- 
dent W. R. White of Baylor University, 
Texas; and many others. 

Two sessions of special importance to 
us will be, first, the great stadium dem- 
onstration on Saturday evening, to be 
held in the City .\uditorium (seating 
fifteen to seventeen thousand people). 
The President of the United States is 
expected to speak. A great choir of 
some four thousand voices will sing. A 
never-to-be forgotten feature that eve- 
ning will be the Roll Call and March 
of Nations. 


On Sunday night, another event of 
special significance will take place, 
when the young people of the world 
take over the sessions of the Baptist 
World Alliance. The young people will 
share in the thinking on the issues be- 
fore the Alliance, and will have the 
opportunity to add the vision and con- 
fidence of youth to the experience of 
the adult body. 

Most of the business of the Alliance 
will be transacted in section meetings, 
on Monday and Tuesday afternoons. In 
these groups of laymen, ministers, wom- 
en, and youth, specific programs will 
take shape and committees will be 
elected. 

The Presidential address, by President 
C. Oscar Johnson, of the Baptist World 
Alliance, will be given Sunday after- 
noon. The Congress sermon by Dr. 
M. E. Aubrey is scheduled for Monday 
evening. The great pageant “The Light 
of Liberty” comes on ‘Tuesday night. 
Missionary night, featuring addresses by 
nationals from many countries, Is set 
for Wednesday. Brief “World Glimpses” 
will bring to many other meetings news 
of our fellowship in far-flung places in 
six continents. The whole Congress 
comes to a close with the induction of 
the New President and the Coronation 
Address on Thursday evening. 

Thus the program and issues of the 
Baptist World Alliance, in Cleveland, 
July 22-27, 1950. See you there—cay 
HERMANN, President, Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship. 

L. Owens, Editor 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


te; 


(Evangelical & Reformed, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 3; and Congregational Christian, 19 South La 


Salle Street, Chicago 3) 


ELMHURST ASSEMBLY: 1950 
Adjusting Our Rose-Colored Lenses 


Rose-colored lenses are a great help, 
as one tries to foretell what may hap- 
pen in the coming Elmhurst Assembly. 
One hundred and eighty delegates from 
across the nation will convene on the 
hospitable grounds of Elmhurst College 
August 26-31, for the Second Annual As- 
sembly of the United Student Fellow- 
ship of the Congregational-Christian 
and Evangelical-Reformed churches. An 
existing court order restrains the Gen- 
eral Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches from activities lead- 
ing to merger with any church. While 
this injunction has no implications for 
USF structure, it has forced changes in 
the plans that had been made for a 
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joint meeting of USF and the youth de- 
partments of the two churches. 


Spotlight on Elmhurst 


Ruth Isabel Seabury will give the 
keynote address at the Assembly. She is 
a noted missionary of the Congregation- 
al Christian Churches and was the in- 
spiration for our Japan Christian Stu- 
dent's Scholarship fund. During the As- 
sembly week she will help us to think 
through the function and place of stu- 
dents in the Church. It will be a work- 
ing and learning conference coming 
from local and state fellowships. The 
delegates will be doing a job at Assem- 
bly and at the same time will be gaining 
new ideas for program and methods. 

We shall learn about program as we 
share program-building sessions 


which will run through the first three 
days of the conference. Assigned to one 
of four divisions, each delegate will 
work with other students and staff ad- 
visers in development of papers, rec- 
ommendations, and promotional ideas. 
The four areas of conference study will 
be: 

(1) FAITH: in program related to: 
Bible study; evangelism; churchman. 
ship; interfaith relations; Christian eth- 
ics; Church polity; theological founda- 
tions. 

(2) ACTION: dealing with social re- 
sponsibility in the areas of: industry; 
race; war; DPs; campus-community serv- 
ice; missions; vocational decision; 
evangelism. 

(3) RELATIONSHIPS: with inter- 
denominational and denominational 
agencies; problems of Campus coopera- 
tion in areas of youth; student Christian 
movement; USCC; WSCF; Sigma Eta 
Chi (a sorority of CC women students). 

(4) NATURE OF USF: dealing with 
USF State fellowship and local fellow- 
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ship development; program problems on 
campus large and small; purpose of 
USF; relation of USF to the total pro- 
gram of the two denominations. 

A major conference problem precipi- 
tated by the merger relationships has 
been the question which is to be stud- 
ied first in the “Nature of USF” divi- 
sion, then in plenary. This is the ques- 
tion “Shall we develop a denomination- 


al student movement’? Also, the 
light of the SCM study of the USCC, 
this question will be one of the most 
important ones before the conference. 

Numerous business problems must be 
met at the Assembly, and Constitution- 
al revision made. But such items will 
be kept to a minimum, since the ma- 
jor purpose is to prepare program and 
policy for the next biennium. 


The foregoing is a rough sketch of 


present conference plans. Doubtles 
some changes will still be made, but fo, 
what these lines reveal of the confer. 
ence purpose and scope, they may be 
regarded as valid.—cHARLEs T,. HEIN, 
Co-Chairman of United Student Fe}. 
lowship 

—RoBERT JOHNSON, Yale, Chairman 

USF Publications Committee 


CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


(The Student Volunteer Movement advances missions: 


Four Missions Conferences This Summer 
FOUR SUMMER CONFERENCES will be spon- 
sored jointly by the Home Missions 
Council, the Missionary Education 
Movement, the United Council of 
Church Women, and the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference. Places and dates are: 


NORTHFIELD Interdenominational 
Missionary Conference, July 3-10; 


SILVER BAY Conference on the Chris- 
tian World Mission, July 12-19; 
LAKE GENEVA World Missions Insti- 
tute for Church Leaders, July 17- 
21; 

MISSIONARY EDUCATION CONFERENCE, 
Asilomar, August 4-9. 


Students’ Queries Emerge in Study Form 


NEW YORK CITy. The Student Volunteer 
Movement study-leaflet series, Students 
Ask About Missions, is based on a study 
of queries by students. ‘The many ques- 
tions raised about missions revolve 
around the eight key issues discussed in 
this series. These include: 


1. Why Force My Religion on 


Others? 

2. Why Not Our Own Backyard 
First? 

3. Isn’t the Missionary Job Already 
Done? 


4. Aren't Missions a Form of West- 

ern Imperialism? 

Do Missions Serve Modern 

Needs in Up-to-date Ways? 

6. Can a Divided Church Do the 
Missionary Job? 

7- Can Christianity 
Communism? 

8. How Do I Know I'm Called? 


Out-Perform 


These printed discussions avoid the 
academic speculation which marks cer- 
tain “typical” bull-sessions. The speakers 
are missionaries and nationals who 
have had a wealth of first-hand experi- 
ence and know whereof they speak. 
Where the answer in terms of present- 
day operations does not emerge clearly, 
various alternatives are thoughtfully 
weighed. These pamphlets contribute 
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156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) 
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up-to-date data on contemporary mis- 
sions and on some of the major prob- 
lems of the missionary enterprise. 
Writers in this series are: Russell 
Chandran, India; Fay Campbell, SVM’s 
Chairman; Mark Dawber, former Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Home Missions Coun- 
cil; E. K. Higdon, Candidate Secretary, 
United Christian Missionary Society; 
E. H. Johnson, General Secretary, SVM; 
Tracey Jones, Methodist missionary 
from China; Malcolm Pitt, former Dean, 
Kennedy School of Missions; K. H. 
Ting, World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration secretary from China. John Oli- 
ver Nelson gave editorial assistance. 
The leaflet series may be obtained by 
writing to: Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 


Cornell Trains 650 Missionaries in 
Two Decades 


ITHACA, New York. The Cornell School 
for Rural Missionaries observed here 
its twentieth anniversary with a special 
program and supper. E. K. Higdon 
spoke on “Christian Missions in Today's 
Rural World.” The study course (spon- 
sored jointly by Cornell University and 
Agricultural Missions, Inc.) has in two 
decades given training to over 650 mis- 
sionaries: these represent twenty-two 
boards and serve in thirty-eight coun- 
tries. Some of the faculty members who 
have taught in the school for eighteen 
consecutive years, have done so as a 
service of good-will, rendered in addi- 
tion to their regular responsibilities in 
the university. 


A Letter from Winburn Thomas 


BANGKOK, Siam. “One hundred and 
twenty-three students from the Wuhan 
cities (Huachung University, China 
Union Theological Seminary, and Chris- 
tian middle schools) gathered in a four- 
day meeting last February to form the 
Wuhan Center Christian Student Vol- 
unteer Movement. These students have 
dedicated themselves under God to an 


extension of the Christian witness and 
fellowship in China. Forty-five had at. 
tended the June-July (1949) summer 
conference where they had made the inj. 
tial dedication, and joined the 
Paul's Fellowship. The action in Wuhan 
Center is repetition of a response which 
is as old in China as the Protestant 
movement there: confronted with 4 
challenging situation, Christian youth 
dedicates and rededicates itself to 
greater activity on behalf of its faith, 
This development indicates the ten. 
dency in China today to concentrate on 
local, rather than national-scope work. 
This is sound procedure as a basis for 
survival and growth conditioned by the 
grass-roots quality of Christianity.” 


Recognition in Vellore 


VELLORE, South India. Vellore Christian 
Medical College has been granted per: 
manent afhliation with Madras Univer. 
sity. On January 7, 1950, a celebration 
was held at the college, honoring Dr. 
Ida S. Scudder, on the completion of 
her fifty years of medical service in 
India. A new chemistry and _ biology 
building was opened that day, and a 
new wing in the nurses dormitory. Said 
His Excellency the Maharajah of 
Bhaevanagar, Governor of Madras: 
“When we look at India with its vast 
social problems, its immense medical 
and educational wants, we cannot cease 
to be too grateful to the missionaries 
who for so many hard years in the past 
have worked with such devotion and 
such care to alleviate the suffering of 
our people; we cannot be too grateful 
for all their spade work and unremtt- 
ting labor, often unrecognized and un- 
rewarded. . . . With the many problems 
that confront us, our finances do not 
permit us to allow as much expenditure 
as we would like on our social services. 
Our country is crying for more hospitals, 
more medical colleges, more universities 
and schools, and it has been left to mis 
sionary bodies like yours to contribute 
towards meeting these demands. 
The hospitals and colleges and_ the 
schools which you run in this presidency 
are some of the finest in this land. The 
results of your work can similarly be 
seen in countless villages and hamlets 
throughout this land.” 
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CHRISTIAN STUDENTS ARE MAKING NEWS 


(Worlds Student Christian Federation, 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland; United Student Christian 


Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10) 


protest Australian Discrimination 


MELBOURNE, Australia. The Australian 
Intercollegian reports a protest meeting 
at the University of Sydney against the 
“callous acts of the Minister for Immi- 
gration” in the deportation of Asian 
people “who have established homes and 
interests in our Australian society; to 
speak a word in defense of our broth- 
ers of another race... 

“The present deportation policy is 
an expression of the ugly spirit of 
racialism,” the article continues. “The 
Minister has claimed that the deportees 
are dirty and undesirable. This is typ- 
ical radical propaganda and is not true. 
Asian people are being deported not 
because they are undesirables, but be- 
cause their skin is a different colour 
from our own. In the last two years the 
Federal Government has written a dark 
chapter in racial prejudice. 

“Racial prejudice seems to be mount- 
ing in Anglo-Saxon communities and 
this is a serious cause for concern. The 
white races, just as the coloured people 
of the world are coming to new influ- 
ence and power, are showing peculiar 
blindness in storing up legacies of bit- 
terness through such actions... . Taking 
the long view, the colour conflict is as 
serious a threat to enduring peace as 
the East-West clash. 

“The deportation policy is a denial 
of the Christian estimate of man..., 
is a dangerous procedure, totalitarian 
in nature and contrary to recognized 
democratic practice. 

“We have no right to perpetuate an 
immigration policy which appears to 


THE MYTH OF EQUALITY 

There lies the confusion: in this 
word equality. Men are not equal; 
they can never be equal in ability, 
nor in strength nor in health nor in 
talent nor in size. Men are not alike; 
they are different. And it is their dif- 
ferences, their infinite variety that 
democracy honors. Democracy’s vir- 
tue and strength lie in its willing- 
ness to make room for all men how- 
ever different they are and to pro- 
vide full opportunity for their 
growth, permitting each to develop 
along the lines of his potentialities 
as an individual. Democracy gives a 
man freedom to grow, not freedom 
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others to be steeped in racialism, which 
allows acts of needless cruelty (separat- 
ing families) by an unfeeling Minister 
and which does violation to funda- 
mental Christian principles.” 


Russians Converted 


BERCHTESGADEN, GERMANY. One hundred 
Russian DPs were guests of the Russian 
Student Christian Movement in Exile, 
at its ten-day conference here. Many 
made a Christian commitment and par- 
ticipated in the confession and com- 
munion services which were highlights 
of the conference. There was so much 
interest in the Ecumenical Movement 
that an additional meeting was arranged 
to continue the discussion of this topic. 


Puerto Rican SCM Has 1,000 Members 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO. There are Stu- 
dent Christian groups in all three Puer- 
to Rican colleges and universities. Of 
the 15,000 students on the island, ap- 
proximately 1,000 are members of the 
SCM. About 100,000 of Puerto Rico’s 
2,500,000 people are Protestants. 


First M.A.s for All Asia 

DELHI, India. In 1950, twenty-five two- 
year students at the School for Social 
Work, Delhi, will receive the first Mas- 
ter’s degrees in social work to be award- 
ed in all Asia. The school was founded 
in 1946 by the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, with the help of funds 
from North America and an American 
consultant, and is now receiving in- 
creasing support from foreign mission 


to keep others from growing. 

We in America—and men across 
the earth—have trapped ourselves 
with that word equality which is in- 
applicable to the genus man. I wish 
we would forget it. Stop its use in 
our country. Let the Communists 
have it. It isn’t fit for men who fling 
their dreams across the skies. It is fit 
only for a leveling down of mankind. 
There is only one time when men 
are equal and that is when they are 
dead. 

Equality is a word, therefore, that 
has nothing to do with life. But 
freedom glows with life. Dignity is 
a word that gives life worth. Accept- 


boards in North America, which con- 
sider its work of vital importance. The 
principal is Miss Dorothy Moses, an 
Indian woman, a member of the Church 
of God, trained in India, the United 
States, and Great Britain. The school 
aims to give men and women of dedi- 
cated purpose training which will help 
them meet the welfare needs of the new 
Asia. It has been granted recognition 
by the University of Delhi. 


New University for Japan 


President 


Hachiro Yuasa 


Tokyo. When the International Chris- 
tian University opens here in 1952 it 
will have an international student body, 
not just students from Japan. Its Presi- 
dent-elect is American-Educated Dr. 
Hachiro Yuasa, a man widely known 
for his dedication to liberal thinking 
and modern ideals of education. When 
he was president of Doshisha Univer- 
sity, during World War II, Dr. Yuasa 
withstood the pressures which sought to 
turn his university into a military ma- 
chine; eventually he left Japan under 
threat of death. 

In the USA this spring Dr. Yuasa elec- 
trified his hearers with his description of 
the soon-to-be realized plans for ICU. A 
tract of land 17 miles from Tokyo has 
been acquired by purchase, for which 
the funds were raised by the Japanese 
people. The architect’s drawings for the 
buildings are impressive, even beautiful. 


ance gives life its warmth. Growth 
is life itself. These are words that 
are made for democratic tongues to 
Say. 

We thought up this lie that all 
men are equal, to combat an uglier 
lie which declared that all men of 
white color are superior to men who 
are not white—and its variations: 
that all men holding a certain re- 
ligion or opinion are superior to 
those who do not hold it. 

Today, these two lies are trying to 
divide the world between them. The 
old battle of epicycles is once more 
being fought.—LILLIAN SMITH in 
Killers of the Dream. 
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A PROGRAM PROMPTER 


Planning a Religious Emphasis Week 


I'l’ IS estimated that 80 per cent of the 
colleges and universities of America 
hold Religious Emphasis Weeks, Re- 
ligion in Life Weeks, Design for Living 
Weeks, University Christian Missions, 
Christian Focus Weeks, Christian Living 
Emphasis Weeks, etc. Many have hon- 
ored traditions; some are just starting. 

Before a college or university begins 
to plan a Religious Emphasis Week the 
purpose of such a week needs to be 
clearly thought through. What do you 
wish to achieve by such an effort? If 
it is just a tradition, or a “thing that 
must be done,” it is open to serious 
question. 

A Religious Emphasis Week offers an 
excellent opportunity to “discover the 
fullness of life which comes through 
fellowship with Jesus Christ, through 
commitment to Him as Lord and Sav- 
iour and through the service of the 
Kingdom of God."! Evangelism needs 
to be at the center. 

A Religious Emphasis Week should 
provide a “‘starting point for the trans- 
lation of general hopes into effectual 
realities. It aims to present, in terms 
intelligible to university men and wom- 
en, the relevance of the Christian faith, 
both to personal life and to the great 
social issues of this age. . . . It seeks to 
win students and faculty members to 
an active Christian life and service in 
the church. It aims to persuade them 
to a Christian dedication in whatever 
vocation of social usefulness may be 
their calling. It asks for devotion to 
Him who can release the flow of vital 
and unselfish energy by which many 
may attain freedoin from the dominion 
of selfishness. It points to the way— 
the only way—by which, in common 
consecration, men and women of the 
present generation may realize the 
peace for which they long. For in His 
will is our peace.””! 

It is the Spirit of God in and among 
students and faculty members that de- 
termines the success of a Religious Em- 
phasis Week. The following suggestions 
on mechanics and organization should 
not be considered the most important 
thing—though, of course, they help tre- 
mendously. I sat with one Religious 
Emphasis Week committee that had 
never engaged in prayer. Mechanics 


1From Statement of Purpose, University 
Christian Mission Manual. 
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were good, but this man-made effort 
needed Christ in the midst of it. It is 
much more worthwhile to allow time 
and opportunity for the Power of God 
to be felt, and proceed under His guid- 
ance. 


Choose a Date 


Home-coming, Commencement, the 
Spring Formal, and other important 
college events involve much preparatory 
thought and work. So it is with a good 
Religious Emphasis Week. A minimum 
of one-year preparation ought to go 
into the planning for such a religious 
emphasis if it is to be life-changing for 


JAMES L. STONER 


students and faculty members. 

The very first thing which needs to be 
done after the decision is made to haye 
such a program is to choose the date. 
Be careful it does not conflict with other 
extra-curricular activities. Keep check. 
ing every two weeks or so that this 
date is respected and kept clear as pos. 
sible. 


Organize Carefully 


There must be a nucleus group. This 
can be a self-formed group who see the 
need for such an emphasis, a group ap. 
pointed by the student council, the col- 
lege administration, or the representa- 
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ives ol denominational groups. This 
nucleus group should be composed 
mainly of students with faculty mem- 
bers, ministers and foundation workers 
as advisers. 

The first job which this nucleus group 
faces is to select carefully the key lead- 
ers on the campus to fill the responsible 
positions. These must be consecrated 
Christians who see in the Religious Em- 
phasis Week an opportunity for Chris- 


tian WILNESS. 

Some groups will wish to follow the 
University Christian Mission of 
organization. It is not unwieldly; it is 
used by campuses of 4oo enrollment and 
also by those enrolling 30,000. If the 
Week is to make an impact on the en- 
tire campus then care must be taken to 
have various groups represented on the 
central committee. Chairmen and _ ofh- 
cers should include student council rep- 
resentatives, Clubs and organization rep- 
resentatives, athletes, men and women 
from Greek letter and Independent 
groups, as well as church groups. The 
College President should serve as Hon- 
orary Chairman and a respected Chris- 
tian faculty person should be designated 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
The Executive Secretary should be a 
Foundation Director or faculty ad- 
viser Who can give some time to the 
development of plans. Students should 
serve as co-vice-chairmen, secretary and 
treasurer. kach of the functioning com- 
mittees in the Program Committee 
should have a student chairman and a 
minister or faculty adviser, except the 
Faculty Committee which should have a 
faculty chairman. The chairman and 
adviser should confer with the Execu- 
tive Committee in the appointment of 
members for his/her particular commit- 
tee. 

The Program and Executive Commit- 
tee should (1) Choose a Name for the 
Week (CLEW—Christian Living Em- 
phasis Week, Christian Focus Week, Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week), (2) Choose a 
theme for the Week (Man's Predica- 
ment—Ihe Christian Answer, Reason 
and Religion, A College Student’s Re- 
ligion, Nucleus for Effective Living) and 
(3) State the objectives to be accom- 
plished by such a program. 

When a clear picture is painted of 
needs on the campus in terms of stated 
objectives, and leaders have committed 
themselves to make this a real emphasis, 
then carefully name, invite, and secure 
speakers who can do the things you 
hope to accomplish. Speakers ought to 
be invited many months, or a full year, 
ahead of the scheduled date for the 
Religious Emphasis Week. 


Publicize 


: Let the students. faculty and admin- 
istration know at an early date that this 
Religious Emphasis Week is going to 
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have real Christian significance. The 
students will sense the importance of 


the program if they are made aware 
that many months of prayer and prep- 
aration go into it and that details are 
adequately cared for. 

Use effective and different publicity 
techniques—a book mark, posters made 
by the classes in art rather than printed 
ones, sponsor a contest for a design on 
your theme, publicize pictures of com- 
mittees at work and of speakers who 
will be on your team during Religious 
Emphasis Week. Don’t wait until the 
last minute to publicize. 


The Program 


This is worth doing, so do it well. 
Distribute a questionnaire to determine 
the attitudes and interests of students so 
that afternoon seminars may deal with 
their concern: 


Have speakers lead informal group 
discussions in houses and dormi- 
tories where students live. 

Provide opportunity for professors 
to invite speakers to their classes to 
lecture and discuss religion as it re- 
lates to the course material. 


Plan effective assembly and chapel 
programs. 


Have a brief, but meaningful wor- 
ship service each day. 


Give opportunity for students to 
have personal conterences with the 
speakers. 


Plan sessions for the faculty. 


Have a meeting of local ministers 
and religious workers. 


Write to other colleges for samples of 
their Religious Emphasis Week Pro- 
grams. 


The Speakers 

The speakers (a panel of speakers is 
more effective than one) are very im- 
portant. They must be carefully chosen 
in terms of their ability to serve as a 
member of a team doing a religious job 
on campus. 


Evaluation 

It is very important to have daily 
check-ups. One of the best methods is 
to have a breakfast meeting with the 
Campus Committee where inquiring re- 
porters give accounts of what a cross- 
section of the student body felt about 
the previous day's work, and a_ recog- 
nition that the Spirit of God is present 
and working in the campus community. 
A brief worship service ought to con- 
clude the breakfast so that this central 
committee may be spiritually set for 
the day. 

An “Evaluation—Where do we go 


from here?” meeting ought to be held 


For literature, counsel and other 
helps in setting up a program on 
your campus, write to— 

The Reverend James L. Stoner 


The University Christian Mission 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


on the final day of the Week. Discus- 
sion should be pointed toward a recog- 
nition of weaknesses and strengths of 
this year’s Week and pointing toward 
improvement another year. It is most 
important to get the group to make rec- 
ommendations, and plan strategy, for 
carrying on a strong religious program 
alter the Religious Emphasis Week has 
othcially concluded. 


Follow-up 


One student said “What we need is 
a College Week and a Religious Em- 
phasis Year.” He was right. Religious 
Emphasis Week is only an emphasis on 
what ought to be continuous. 

Many groups discover a need for such 
things as the following to be continued: 
“bull sessions” at intervals in the resi- 
dences; weekly chapel services of wor- 
ship; cell groups; a return of one of the 
speakers for an assembly program; 
church membership classes by local pas- 
tors; discussion groups; devotional ma- 
terials for distribution; etc. 

Religious Emphasis Week can be suc- 
cessful. The opening prayer at an as- 
sembly on one Campus states clear ob- 
jectives and, in this case, gives the posi- 
tive results of their Religious Emphasis 
Week. Yours can realize the same, or 
even greater, results! 


“Our Father, we pray Thee that the 
vision of an abundant and glorious life 
will be renewed in our eyes in_ these 
days. We thank Thee that Jesus Christ, 
who came that we might have life and 
have it more abundantly, has with new 
vividness been allowed to be a voice, a 
presence, and a power amongst us. We 
pray for a climactic blessing, yet not for 
such a climax as will be an end, but 
rather a beginning. Grant that because 
of this Religious Emphasis Week, some- 
one who was dead may become alive; 
someone who had no purpose may find 
a cause for which to live; someone who 
was afraid may have courage for the 
struggle; and someone who was dodging 
the issue and missing the mark may 
make life straight and right. Give us 
many who will preach and live Christ, 
many who will choose service, many 
who will be consecrated scientists, dedi- 
cated doctors, inspired agriculturalists, 
redemptive engineers, Christian home- 
makers. The world needs all of these. 
May the light be kindled and may it 
never die. Through Jesus Christ. Amen.” 
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Be an AGENT for 


HADDAM HOUSE... 


earn money . . . get your books free . . . with this new 
plan for students and student workers— 


Aer s the plan: 


Haddam House books are written for college students. . . 
so, Haddam House, through its publisher—Association 
Press—needs agents on every campus. These agents will sell 
Haddam House books to students, student organizations, 
community people, college and organization libraries, con- 
ference delegates. They order books as they need them and 
keep for themselves the full retail price of each fourth book 


they sell. 


Heres how tt works: 


You, or any student or person working with students or stu- 
dent organizations, order any three Haddam House books 
and tell us which fourth book to send free. You pay for 
only three books and receive four books. Your spending 
money comes from the sale of that fourth book! Or you 
donate that book to your library or some other library! 
Cash for three books should accompany each order—unless 
the order is placed by an organization that has a charge 
account with Association Press. 

When you need more books, you send your order and 
your remittance each time for three or more books, and for 
each three books tell us which fourth book to send free. 
There is no obligation to pay for more than the first three 
books you order. You have the privilege however of contin- 
uing to sell Haddam House books on this basis. 


Each time you order, say “I’m a Haddam House agent. 


_Here’s cash for these books..................... Send me............ tree.”’ 


de you start 7 


You start right now by signing the coupon and getting it 
back to us. Get going now and get good practice before 
summer conferences! 


44446466 


AGENT APPLICATION BLANK 


| want to be an agent for Haddam House. 


for sis enclosed. For my commission, send me—free— 
entitled to one free book for each three books | order.) 

Name 


as 
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291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


These are the 
Haddam House 
books you'll sell — 


SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN 
FAITH 
Edward Leroy Long, Jr. 


New, brilliant analysis of the essential 
partnership of these two approaches to 
truth. $1.75 (1) 


YOUTH ASKS ABOUT 
RELIGION 
Jack Finegan 


Straightforward answers to 100 basic 
questions about religion and the church. 
$2.00 (2) 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
COMMUNISM 
John C. Bennett 


Clear-cut picture of the areas of tension 
and the possible strategy for Christians. 
$1.50 (3) 


YOUNG LAYMEN—YOUNG 
CHURCH 
John Oliver Nelson 


Case-history story of how youth can re- 
capture the church. $1.75 (4) 


PRIMER FOR PROTESTANTS 
James H. Nichols 


Vigorous, best-selling statement of the 
meaning and origin of Protestantism. 
$1.50 


PREFACE TO ETHICAL LIVING 
Robert E. Fitch 


A college dean helps students build faith- 
centered values and standards. $1.25 (6) 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND 
MY JOB 
Alexander Miller 


Youth leader shows how Christianity 
speaks to every vocation every day. “an 
(7 


BEYOND THIS DARKNESS 


Roger L. Shinn 


Vivid testimony on the meaning of Chris- 
tianity for this generation. $1.00 (8) 


THE HUMAN VENTURE 
in Sex, Love, and Marriage 
Peter A. Bertocci 


Refreshing case for the moral codes that 
guarantee the best values in life and love. 


$2.50 (9) 


THE GRAND INQUISITOR 


Fyodor Dostoevsky 
Famous allegory from The Brothers Kara- 
mazoyv with woodcuts by Fritz me 


$1.50 


Watch for new Haddam House books 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAR 
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